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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Camwectr Hatt, New York. 


Telephone 2634 Circle. 


Secured. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
gr. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
wsic. Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance. 


ga East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox. 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mme. Matzenaver season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals ; 
Grand Opera Repertoire 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
213 West Ssth St. Schuyler 6293 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave, St. Nicholas 2882 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 


TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 


Only Teacher of Anna Case 
Studies 006 West zoth St.,, New York City 


Phone, Columbus 3082. 


Res 





PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
(Dir. American Progressive Piano School) 


Announces special condensed summer course for 
pianists and teachers.—Repertoire coaching, mod- 
ern technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, care of Steinway Hall, New York City 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Vocal Studio: 151 W. zand St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 





MAK KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
806 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue. Anwa E. Zincter, Director, 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 

Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





tx» JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


au Summex Sesston—Juty 23-Avoust 31. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 
ge Carnegie Hall. Telephone Circle 1472. 
MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 
For all particulars apply to 7o Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2124 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mes. Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive BOICE Conching. 


Breath Con- . 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
languages. 


Placing. 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 719t St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
Studio: 2to Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago for the month of July—Blackstone Hotel. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
435 West t1oth Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony OrcmeEstra, 
Dixecror East Sipe House Setttement Music 
Scuoot, 

Teacuer or Viot1n Ensemete, Tazory Music. 


Orchestral Teslning. Schent, Sts Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists."— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically aad” Yr tae put into’ prac- 

use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a ‘: eer ot eee 


New York City. 





Phone, 3:87 Gramercy. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West r11th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
~—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 

Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 
and Matthay. Booklet on request. 

Special summer classes and individual instruction, 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
July 1-Sept. 15—Water Mill, N. Y. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hali, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Prano : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 


ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 

Mr. Galloway will teach at his New York studios 
during the summer months. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST, 
Stuio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: 
Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers. 


Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
Contratto, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and gs3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 








August 2, 1917 
_ THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL AL STUDIOS 
School of Bel Canto of Repertoire 


New Studio: 68 West Fightraccond Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 10013. Branch Studio: Manhattan Court, 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 
ADELE K RAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Seprane Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


Musical Psycho-Pedagogy By Danie! 


Bonus 
Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 


$115 Postal, GA A ACY, 


SILVERMAN’S -=:. 
N Pb 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composér, Voice Instructor AND Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander H 











MUSICAL 


PIANIST : 
TEACHER OF PIANO 











Studio: Carnegie Hall . . New York : 
Voeal Teacher Ane — Ot 
ean ‘otter, Marcia oe 
Stadio: 9 E. 59th St.. New York City Phone, Plaza 5057 
Tenor 





’ DUFAULT 


Vass returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Summer ‘Address: 
Ste. Hféttne pve Bacot, Canapa, P. Q 


SYSTEM Or Improvep Music 
a = BecInners, 

end for information 
and booklets of tamaneaan Mrs. Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


“c> 














229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


H ARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Bong Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: Its Origin end owes. a 

CARNEGIE HALL 


ARVID SAMUELSON | : 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, ll. 








ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


' RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management, Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


lumbia School of Music. 
Columbia Schoo oy Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Asticte, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


—— Tee 
oprano ty 


Wew York Ci 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


caries WILLARD "as 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


























t LaF h 

t LaForge Murphy 

A DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 

5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 





I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital' 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ma WILD cree 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








BUCKHOUT 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 











Fine Arts samat one ee Chicago 
CLARENCE , DICKINSON 





Organist po Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4ta Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
-———"“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, Il, 


MUSIC hi Stoeeing, Sieoee 


Excerpts, 
ete a for large or 
rent. 


























TAMS 


small orchestras 
Soeclalsteen,Harmenising.arrancing Wranuposing. copying 


W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc, 1600 B'way, N. Y. City 


EULA DAWLEY | 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO} = 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 











430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA «- 


201 WEST 74Tn ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Ld a ay 
Teacher of 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Artistic eto 





COURIER 


SOLOMON GOLUB 


LIEDER SINGER 
tod Scholar in Ani ent Music 
130 East 200k Street ° . 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Cc O xK 


ae ye of Singi 
Studio 31, CBee... Youse Building 
roadway, 


Chicago 
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Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aer or Sineine 
Sadesend by Brogi, 
| Ruffo, Didur, se 
| toa. 3 Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arte Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tate HOFFMANN 0200 


Home Address: Sr. Pavu 


S. WESLEY agape 


St. femmes Chure 
22d and Walnut St»., Philadelphia. 









































DAISY CANTRELL ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION, 
American F eg P 0 L K 
of the MARIE 
ncert, Costume Recital on Orgnecte 
ze MORRISEY 
 SHARP-HERDIEN ponies 
L —g BESRANS Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 
5132 K Culeage, It. 1425 Broadway New York 
we? DILLING 
HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St.,N. Y. Thene, Plaza 4570 
hicago managem 
__ Richard A. Pick 64:1 Lyon ry "Healy Bidg. 
SAYS: 
“in examining a student's voice 
Hr “ finding | alwa: 





it at fault, | 
ae o him to consult 
Thee Is ne volee defect that can 
@ her notice and that can- 





MADAME VALERI, 


not be corrected by her ability, "Semele Included, when bad 


training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 


vocal ¢ 
1744 Broadway. entrance on 56th St. side 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phone, Auduben 6820 
Personal Representative— 

James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY | + 


M 1 
su Somes Motel” Pew York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Hat, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


s REUTER 


PIANIST 
H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


H. E. vay SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 






































K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Eight years notes teacher, 
Stern onservato: Pg nl 
three —= at of 
Musical Art. 


















TENOR—COMPOSER.,. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 87th Sts. Rew York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A 8 ingratiat- 





ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Eviyn Gray 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Revita! 


Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 

















bis 








JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


An the acquisition of 
two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


THE PARK COLLECTION = THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 





These beautiful instruments, added to our own exter 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 


rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time 


Further information on request 











Studio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Columb 











iT hy 


4266 




















For Information 
ess 


ston ~—d MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


11,.West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





VIGTOR HARRIS 8 


THE BEAUFORT 


th Street 
olumbus 


140 West 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 








Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


Vocal Studio, 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chaut Pan 


Lake, N. Y. 
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& SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST A ANIST 
Available for Recitals. gq be Ete, 
Address: 2103 Vyse Avenue New York 


LE § E FY Eellst 


SCUCOIST—5t. Louis Symphony 
3744 Westminster Pi. ST. LOUIS. MMO. 


“en 


SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
Summer term opens June 25 


: s RUSSELL 


Director “Rassell Stadies.’ Voice Cult- 
ere, Singing, Coach, English Diction, Per- 
sonel Expression, Planofore Pedagog, 
_ eee Lnterpretation, Teachers'Classes, 
ures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 
College of Music, Newark 


PZ 








=== | | &=¢ecr 














Caroegte Hall. Moshattes 








Ey: 


if 
MVE NTE LITHIA 


The Breakers 


Atlantic City’s newest and 
finest fire-proof Hotel on the 
ocean front. A house of 
charming features and re- 
fined atmosphere, with ca- 
pacity for 1200 guests. Hot 
and cold sea and fresh water 
in all baths. 


American and European Plans 


Magnificent restaurant, French cuisine 
Daily Concerts in Hotel promenade 











(Detroit institute 
of Musical Art 


Strongest Faculty In the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President 4 Head of the Piano Department 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec'y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Department 


Head of the Theoretical 
William Grafing King 


Head of the Violi yo ty 
of the Detroit S 


meister 
Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 



































For cotalor ond informaties oe De Manager, 


.. Detroit. 





MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS tin 


528 Riverside Drive, H.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Sdith Rubel, ‘Marie Roemact Brenda Pufvam, 
* Qvelfecbr Musteal Bureau. Taw York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT prasest 
Management: -_ May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZO-SOPRANO RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
EMIL LIEBLING 
+ Chicago 














Assistant to the late 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


COURIER 


August 2, I917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which ng still being built by its ae 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ge ee tone 
qualities and durability $3 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago <x: =: 


MAKERS 











MAY MUKLE 2 saitet 


——Exclusive Management-———— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 1 West 34th St New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 





Pittsburgh 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


WwW. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


CARL BRANDORFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST and PIANIST. THEORY 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Studio, 893 South 14th Street, Newark, N. J., or 
address Musicat Counier. (Accompanying preferred) 


‘K RAF T 


H Concert TENOR Oratorio 
U Address: 454 Deming Place, 
R Phone, Lincoln 4431. - - Chicago, Ill. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<ceompeniar™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2256 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone- ent, Respiration, 
Physical Development. Injured voices restored, 
cause demonstrated, defects remedied. Studio 508, 

Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
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THE CONTROVERSY 
OVER MANAGEMENT OF 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Statement of Position of the Two Managerial 
Firms Interested 








The question as to who really will have the management 
of the young Russian violinist, Jascha Heifetz, who is com- 
ing to this country for his first tour during the season 1917- 
18, promises not to be fully settled until after the actual 
arrival of the young artist, which is expected to take place 
early in November. 

According to the statement of Haensel and Jones, who 
were the first to announce Heifetz, they began negotiations 
about three years ago with his father. Finally, in the 
summer of 1916 they received a letter from the older Hei- 
fetz accepting their terms and asking for the sending of the 
formal contract. 

Because of the war communication had been very diffi- 
cult, and as they did not hear from Petrograd, another 
copy of the contract was sent after some months. Soon 
thereafter a cablegram from Mr. Heifetz was received to 
the effect that he would arrive in New York November 1, 
but that two changes would have to be made in the con- 
tract. These changes were agreed to by cablegram and 
thereupon Haensel and Jones announced the coming of 
Jascha Heifetz, and began to sign contracts for his appear- 
ance. 

After further repeated attempts to communicate with the 
older Heifetz, this cablegram was finally received: 

43 NY ZCJ 24 
Petrograd Jun 23, 1917. 
Haensel Aeolian Hall NYK 

Sorry we got too late second contract we closed contract for 
American tour under other management on better terms. 

Herretz 652 AM. 

This is the Haensel and Jones side of the story. The 
Wolfsohn Bureau, on the other hand, states that it had no 
difficulty in communicating with Mr. Heifetz, that the ne- 
gotiations were conducted in perfect good faith on its part, 
and without reference to the negotiations of any other 
manager. The coming of Jascha Heifetz was not an- 
nounced by them until his signed contract was in their 
possession, and they are prepared to protect all who have 
made or shall make contracts with them for his ap- 
pearance. 

Under date of July 11, Haensel and Jong sent out the 
following communication : 

We are advised that we have a binding contract with Mr. Heifetz 
and therefore beg to inform you that if Mr, Heifetz attempts to 
play any concerts in America except under our management we 
shall obtain an injunction to prevent his doing so, 


Sincerely yours, 
Haenset and Jones. 





Spieting Not to Leave New York 





Theodore Spiering, the eminent violinist, who is to con- 
duct a master class at the Bush Conservatory in Chicago 
next season, calls attention to the fact that he is receiving 
numerous letters referring to his intended change of domi- 
cile. Although Mr. Spiering had a flattering offer to be- 
come wholly identified with the Chicago institution, he pre- 
ferred to retain his residence in the East and to continue 
his affiliations with the musical life of the metropolis. 
Viewed from this angle, it redounds doubly to the credit 
of the Chicago institution to have made this announcement 
whereby Mr. Spiering’s services are secured for a limited 
though satisfactory, number of visits to Chicago during the 
season. It is believed that this is the first time that a vio- 
linist has been honored hy a call of such distinction and 
import. 


Bellincioni’s Art Treasures Under the Hammer 


Gemma Bellincioni, the famous Italian prima donna, who 
retired from the stage several years ago, and who since 
the war began has been teaching in Rome, previous to that 
time had a splendid studio and apartment in Berlin, where 
she had taught for a number of years. Since the autbreak 
of war between Germany and Italy, Mme. Bellincioni has 
been unable to pay her rent to the Berlin landlord, and in 
consequence her furniture and art treasures, a large num- 
ber of them presents from princes and sovereigns, have 
been sold off gradually, many of them going into the hands 
of dealers in the antique. 


Germaine Schnitzer Under Reich Management 





Announcement has been made by Emil Reich that he will 
manage Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, during the coming 
season. Mme. Schnitzer will leave shortly for a South 
American tour and upon her return will fill many engage- 
ments in America during the months of January, February 
and March. 


John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler 
in Joint Recital 
Such an event has been the dream and the hope of thou- 
sands of admirers of both these sterling artists. Inciden- 
tally, it has been the dream of the artists themselves ever 
since a close friendshin sprung up between them a few years 
McCormack and Kreisler will make their first, and 


ago. 


very probably their only, joint appearance in the famous 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Tuesday evening, 
August 21. The program has not yet been decided upon, 
but it is safe to predict that they will be heard in many 
of the selections dear to the owners of talking machines, 
and with which both the names of McCormack and Kreis- 
ler are inseparably associated. The ticket sale wil open 
at the Auditorium box office on Monday, August 13, but 
mail orders may be sent in ahead of that date. Popular 
prices will prevail. 


“TOSCA” OPENED SECOND WEEK OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY OPERA SERIES 





Puccini’s “Tosca” was the opera selected for Tuesday 
evening, July 24, this performance marking the opening of 
the second week of the series of opera which is being 
given in the gymnasium of Columbia Tatvorsie. The large 
audience present on this occasion, as well as at the previous 
performances, gave evidence of the fact that the experi- 
ment which is being tried by the music department of 
Columbia University, with the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan, Chicago and Boston Opera Companies, is arousing 
keen interest in and around Greater New York. 

Under the leadership of Marcel Charlier, a spirited per- 
formance oi “Tosca” was given with the following prin- 
cipals: Floria Tosca, Luisa Villani; Mario Cavaradossi, 
Luca Botta; 11 Barone Scarpia, Auguste Bouilliez; Ange- 
lotti, Pompilio Malatesta; U Sagrestano, Paola Ananian; 
Spoletta, Pietro Audisio; Sciarrone, Carceriere, Mario 
Laurenti; Pastore, Phyllis White. 

Luisa Villani, as Tosca, and Auguste Bouilliez, the pos- 
sessor of an excellent baritone voice, pure in quality, as 
Scarpia, were heartily applauded for the very effective 
work accomplished in their respective roles. The singing 
of Luca Botta, whose Rodolfo in “Bohéme” was highly 
commended in the opening week of the series, in the 
role of Cavaradossi, met with the same success which has 
been accorded him during similar performances at the 
Metropolitan. 


“Faust” Repeated 


The second performance of the week was a repetition of 
“Faust,” with the same cast as given on Saturday evening, 
July 21. 

Double Bill Saturday Evening 


The serics of opera at Columbia University was con- 
tinued by the performance of the eternal twins, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” on Saturday evening, July 28. 
As the Musicat Courter received no tickets for these per- 
formances, it was not able to report them. 








Schipa Wins Submarine Suit 





Two weeks ago the MusicaL Courter mentioned on this 
page the suit brought by the impresarios of the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires, against the tenor, Tito Schipa. 
Schipa last fall signed a contract to sing at Buenos Aires 
this summer, and then refused to sail for that city on ac- 
count of the submarine danger, whereupon the impresarios 
brought suit against him in the Italian courts, demanding 
148,000 francs damages. The verdict has just been decided 
in Schipa’s favor and the plaintiffs assessed for the entire 
costs. The court held that the submarine danger, which 
did not exist at the time the contract was signed, was en- 
tirely sufficient to justify Schipa’s refusal to fulfill the 
contract; and that, although he was to sail in a Spanish 
ship, he was still justified in refusing, owing to the fact 
that the Germans broke their promises to neutrals without 
the slightest compunction. 


Norfolk’s Twenty-third Annual Entertainment 





Yesterday (August 1) the twenty-third annual musical 
entertainment for the benefit of the Norfolk Home Mis- 
sionary Society took place at the Congregational Church, 
Norfolk, Conn. The soloists were Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Evan Williams, Maurice Dambois, Stefano di Stefano, 
Charles Heinroth, Minnie Welch Edmond, Louise Mac- 
Mahan, Marie von Essen, Flora Hardie, Thomas H. 
Thomas, Graham Reed, Wilfred Glenn, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, and Edith Evans. A detail report of this event 
will be given in next week’s issue of the MusicaL Courter. 








Rome’s Principal Opera House to Be Sold 





Rumor in the Italian capital states that the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi, next to La Scala the most important opera house of 
Italy, is likely to be sold to satisfy claims against it, the 
principal creditor being the Bank of Rome. The theatre 
belongs at present to the International Theatrical Society, 
a corporation of Rome. Other large creditors are said to 
be the Cassa di Risparmio (savings bank) of Rome, and 
Carlo Seguin, a music hall manager of prominence, in 
whose hands most of the stock rests. 


Concerts Follow Opera at Columbia University 





Immediately after the termination of the opera season 
at Columbia University, New York City, the annual sum- 
mer concerts will be inaugurated. These concerts are to be 
given by the New York Military Band, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, director, August 1, 7, 14 and 16 at 8 p. m.,, under 
the auspices of the summer session of the University and 
are free to the public as well as the students of the Uni- 
versity. The concerts take place on the campus and in the 
event of rain are given in the gymnasium. 


“AMERICA FIRST,” 
MOTTO OF CHAUTAUQUA 
MUSIC WEEK 


Fourth Annual Event Surpasses All Its Prede- 
cessors 





The fourth annua! music week at Chautauqua came to a 
brilliant close on Saturday evening after a series of ten 
concerts by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Modest Altschuler; two appearances of the 
Chautauqua Choir and the orchestra combined under the 
direction of Alfred Hallam, the musical director of Chau- 
tauqua Institution; and the appearance of several soloists 
of note. 

The biennial production of Handel’s “Messiah” on Fri- 
day evening marked the climax of a great week. The 
Chautauqua Choir was augmented by the Jamestown, N. Y., 
Choral Society and the Westfield Chorus This body of 
singers totalled 500 voices, and under the capable direc- 
tion of Mr. Hallam showed to great advantage. On Tues- 
day evening two stirring cantatas, “Fair Ellen” and “The 
American Flag,” were sung. 

In all the choral work the unusual quality of the male 
voices brought about excellent balance; attacks were sharp 
and the most <ifficult choruses were given an expressive 
reading. The orchestra at all times gave sympathetic sup- 
port. 

Assisting the choir in the solo work for the week were 
Meta Schumann, soprano; Alice Moncreiff, contralto; Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass. Henry B 
Vincent was at the organ. The soloists were well re- 
ceived, Mr. Hackett singing with dramatic brilliancy in the 
diffeult work for the tenor voice which has been written 
into “The American Flag,” by Carl Busch; while Mr. Flint 
again demonstrated his mastery of the oratorio through- 
out “The Messiah.” 

Ernest Hutcheson appeared as the piano soloist with the 
orchestra on Saturday evening, playing the Rubinstein D 
minor concerto, Mr. Hutcheson captivated his audience 
with his artistic interpretation and masterful technic. He 
was recalled time and again to respond to the splendid ova- 
tion 


Another member of the music faculty who appeared with 
the orchestra was Sol Marcosson, violinist. Mr. Marcos- 
son played the andante and finale from the Mendelssohn 
concerto and repeated many former successes. The con- 
summate ease with which he executed the most difficult pas- 
sages together with the depth of feeling he produced in the 
name work of the andante movement were wholly appre- 
ciated, 


The America First keynote which prevailed throughout 
the week in the hearts and minds of the audiences was 
first struck by the orchestra on Monday afternoon when 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was played as An encore to 
the first number. 

This was intoned time and again. On Monday evening 
Horatio Connell, head of the voice department in the sum- 
mer schools, won his way into every heart when he aban- 
doned the German text for an excellent English transla- 
tion in singing Wagner's “To an Evening Star.” No 
better proof is needed than the work of Mr, Connell that 
English is singable. Not one whit of the beauty or feeling 
of the Wolfram song was lost in the English words when 
sung by such an artist as Mr. Connell proved himself to be. 

The great audience was equally appreciative when Ar- 
thur Hackett on Friday afternoon clected to use a beau- 
tiful English translation of another Wagnerian aria, the 
Narrative from “Lohengrin.” Mr. Hackett’s work in his 
three appearances for the week cannot be too highly 
praised. Possessing a rich tenor voice of liquid smoothness 
and great range, he adds artistic intelligence which proved 
him equally effective in the dramatic “American Flag,” the 
stupendous “Messiah,” and the quiet Wagner aria. 

_ In addition to their work with the choir, the other solo- 
ists, Miss Schumann, Miss Moncreif and Mr. Flint ap- 
peared to advantage with the orchestra. Charles C 
Washburn, head of the voice department of Ward-RBelmont 
College and associated with Mr. Connell in the summer 
schools, sought out one of the less familiar works for his 
solo on Thursday afternoon, singing “Si tra i ceppi,” from 
the Handel opera “Bernice.” Mr. Washburn’s voice is a 
rich baritone and he sings with exceptionally clear diction 

The best works of American composers found a promi- 
nent place in the programs of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra during the week. Among the works played for 
the first time on a Music Week program in Chautauqua 
were: “New England” symphony, by Edgar Stillman Kel 
ley; “American” suite, by Victor Kolar, a first violinist in 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra; “Thunderbird” suite, by 
Charies Wakefield Cadman; “Jndian” suite, by Edward 
MacDowell; Indian Dances, C. S. Skilton; and “In the 
Garden of Dreams,” by H. P. Hopkins. The Hopkins 
number had its first performance by a symphony orchestra, 
being played from manuscript. j 

During the playing of “The Star Spangled Banner” at 
the close of the Saturday evening program, a new flag was 
unfurled, the gift of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution to Chautauqua Institution. The audience of 6,000 
people remained on its feet and cheered while the orches- 
tra responded with “Dixie,” “Yankee Doodle” and the na- 
ticnal anthem of the New Russia, which was introduced 
here by Mr. Altschuler. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
PREFERS “CIVILIZATION” 


Soprano Tells of Recent Exciting Experiences 


Just now, Ethelynde Smith is enjoying a thoroughly de- 
lightful period of rest and recreation at Camp Wawonaissa, 
Alton Bay, N. H., but it was not ever thus. Early in June 
Miss Smith had a very exciting trip to Glenville, W. Va., 
where she gave a recital during commencement week at 
the State Normal School. 

“My mother, father and I had a deli ghtful motor trip 
from Portland, Me., to Washington, D. C., in my new car, 
which we left in the latter place, going on to Clarksburg 
by train,” declared Miss Smith recently in relating these 
expe riences with great gusto, “I had been unable to ascer- 
tain just the best way to reach my destination and was un- 
able to find out then, as all telephone and telegraph com- 
munication had been cut off by a bad thunder storm. Upon 
my arrival in the little town of Burnsville, I learned that 
the only train for the day had gone and that I would have 
to remain over night in a seemingly impossible hotel, before 
being able to go on to Glenville, which I found was twelve 
miles from any railroad station. 

“The twenty-four long hours finally dragged around, and 
as I was unable to secure any conveyance, I walked the 
half mile to the station of the Coal and Coke railroad on 
the ties, carrying a suitcase in each hand. This railroad 
took me five miles further on my way and left me at a 
tiny shack labeled ‘Stump’s Place.’ After lunching briefly 
at this hostelry, I was ferried across the muddy river in 
a slimy, leaking scow, to the opposite bank, where an auto- 
mobile awaited me, and I continued my journey. 

“And such a journey! We were three hours driving the 
twelve miles on an extremely narrow road, with mud al- 
ways half way up to the hubs of the car. Sometimes the 
front and sometimes the rear wheels of the automobile 
ahead would disappear entirely from sight in mud holes, 


ETHELYNDE SMITH ON THE WAY TO WASHINGTON. 


and at times the passengers had to get out and push it up 
the hills, for we were winding around and up the side of 
a mountain all the way. I was unable to see the edge of 
the road on the side of the car where I sat, and twice one 
rear wheel went entirely over the edge of the steep bank 
above the drive, and only the good engine and the sheer 
brute strength of the driver kept us oy the road at all. 

“When it seemed as if I could not remain in the car an- 
other moment for fright, the heavens opened—literally— 
and rain and lightning dropped out in huge quantities. The 
hills became waterfalls and the washouts on the edge of 
the road even more dangerous. We forded two streams 
in the automobile and drove over ledges and jagged rocks 
galore. I sat upright and held on to the bar in front of 
me every moment to keep from being thrown out of the 
car. No words of mine could give any idea of that wild 
ride, 

“IT must own that I felt pretty well shaken up physically 
and mentally when I finally reached the college, but as I 
had never seen my accompanist, there was nothing to do 
but go through my program with her. After a half hour's 
rest, I gave the recital before a large and very appreciative 
audience. Every one treated me royally in the town, so 
that I have only the most pleasant memories of my stay. 
This, however, proved to be of short duration, for I was 
obliged to rise at five o’clock the following morning and 
go breakfastless in order to use the only other available 
means of getting hack to connect with the only train of 
the day going north. 

“The chauffeur refused to drive the car over the roads 
again in their awful condition, which was the result of six 
weeks of incessant rain, and I as flatly refused to go over 
them again in any sort of vehicle. He therefore turned 
boatman and fixed up an old river boat which pushed a 
big flat scow ahead of it. Many of the students and their 
friends were leaving for home also, so all the baggage was 
piled in the middle of the scow and we were obliged to sit 
thereon for five hours—it took that long to travel the 
twelve miles—while the gasoline engine puffed and the six 
boatmen literally pushed and pulled us along. This was a 
novel experience and I thoroughly enjoyed the trip through 
the picturesque West Virginia hills. 

“The river varied in depth from six feet to almost none, 
in places, which they called ‘riffles.’ At these and other 
places, the boatmen would jump into the river, up to their 
armpits sometimes, and with ropes they would pull us 
along or push us from the sides. Once we stuck com- 
pletely in a ‘riffle’ a mile long and then they fastened a 
stout rope to a tree on the shore some way ahead, and 
seventeen of the students and passengers had a real tug 
of war with the tree, and finally with the help of the en- 
gifie, they won out and pulled us into deeper water. 

“Whenever the waves came in over the sides of the old 
scow, some of the passengers shoveled it out with coal shov- 
els, so that we didn’t suffer serious damage. Having no 
rudder. two men stood in front and with long poles with 
iron spikes in the ends, they would, by pushing with all 
their strength, manage to keep us from bumping too hard 
into the shore when we rounded a curve. All along the 
way, people came, on horseback or walking through mud 
ankle deep, down to the river’s edge, and were taken aboard 
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our craft. The whole morning was for all the world like 
at: interesting story book, urftil we were within a mile of 
the railroad station, when our crew informed us that as 
we had another big ‘riffle’ to cross, we could not possibly 
reach the station in time andthe train would not wait. 
There was nothing to do but take our hand luggage and 
walk the railroad ties. The crew formed a chain and 
dragged us one by one up the steep, slimy embankment 
and at the same moment that I started to run on the slip- 
pery ties, came another cloudburst with chain lightning. 
When I was almost breathless and drenched to the skin, 
a lady offered me the hospitality of her porch, but I could 
not stop, so merely borrowed a cape and continued on my 
way. I reached the station barely in time to take the train, 
and after it started discovered that my suitcases were miss- 
ing. An accommodating official stopped the train and went 
back to find them for me. 

“For three hours more I sat, dripping wet, in a draughty 
coach. The only food obtainable was sold by a woman 
at one station, who offered paper bags at thirty-five cents 
each, which one bought without knowing the contents. As 
the ones I obtained contained only half rotten apples and 
sandwiches made of exceedingly stale sausage meat and 
equally inedible bread, it may be imagined I greeted with 
joy the fine hotel in Clarksburg, for it seemed that I had 
at last returned to civilization.” 


Birdice Blye Has Literary Talent 


Birdice Blye, the pianist, has pronounced literary talent, 
and were it not for the fact that so much of her time is 
taken up with her concert work she doubtless would have 
won fame as a writer. Her love for music overshadows 
her fondness for literary work. However, while on her 
leugthy concert tours she finds time to write a few arti- 
cles on music and other subjects, although she has not yet 
found leisure to respond to the requests for articles for 
musical journals. This spring she was requested to con- 
tribute to the biography of a noted poet. This work will 
soon be published. Miss Blye’s “Appreciation of Bern- 
hard Listemann,” which appeared in the MusicaL Courier 
of March 8, attracted much attention, and she received 
many letters of commendation from music lovers through- 
cut the country. One woman, president of a college, 
wrote: “Only one of a beautiful nature could have written 
that. You put yourself into the article.” 

The past winter Miss Blye responded to invitations to 
read her paper pertaining to architecture before most of 
the prominent women’s clubs of Chicago, including the 
Chicago Women’s Club, the Municipal Art League, the 
Lake View Club, the Arche Club, the South Side Club, the 
Second District Federation of twenty-nine clubs, the Catho- 
lic Woman's League, the Travel Club, Bryn Mawr Club, 
Wicker Park Club and the Renaissance. Lena McCauley 
wrote of this in the Chicago Evening Post and a two col- 
umn article with Miss Blye’s picture appeared in the North 
Shore News, written by Mrs. A. C. Barrett. The presi- 
dents and members of the club commented enthusiastically 
on the clearness of Miss Blye’s ideas and the concise way 
in which they were expressed. Miss Blye received many 
compliments gn the resonance and beauty of her voice and 
its canines carrying power in speaking in large halls, 
and many people compared it to the vibrations of a won- 
derful musical instrument. 


Von der Leith Under “Management 
of James R. Saville 


Leonore yon der Leith, the well known soprano, com- 
poser-pianist, will make a concert tour this coming season 
under the management of James R. Saville. Miss von 


Photo by J. C. Milligan, L. A. 
LEONORE VON DER LIETH, 
At Castle Sans Souci, the guest of Dr. Schloesser. 


der Leith is seen in the above picture singing in front of 
Castle Sans Souci, the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Schloes- 
ser, in Hollywood, Cal. 


Alice Nielsen Returns 


Alice Nielsen has returned to New York from her camp 
at Harrison, Me., and has begun her rehearsals for the new 
operetta by Friml, in which she will make her reentry into 
the comic opera field early next fall under the management 
of Morris Gest. 
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GALA RED CROSS BENEFIT CONCERTS 
AT WATCH HILL CLUB HOUSE 





Number of Good Artists Participate in 
Programs 


Unusual 





Watch Hill, R. I, summer diversions are being greatly 
enhanced this season by two gala evening concerts provided 
by artists under the management of Florence L. Pease. 
Yhe purpose of these concerts is for the benefit of the 
Red Cross war relief work and they are under the auspices 
of the Watch Hill auxiliary of the Red Cross. There are 
two particularly important incentives for attending these 
concerts: the exceptional merit of the distinguished artists 
who are furnishing the program, and the charity element 
involved, the proceeds going to the Red Cross. 

The first concert occurred on Friday evening, July 20, 
when Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, Roderick White, 
American violinist, and Winifred Christie, the Scotch p‘an- 
ist, furnished the program. 

Mme. Frijsh is especially famous, both in this country 
and in Europe, for her art of singing songs, and this was 
splendidly demonstrated again on this occasion. Her num- 
bers were “Gloire a la Nature,” Beethoven; “Air de Pop- 
pée,” Handel; “Majnat” (“Night in May”), 'Sinding ; “Med 
en Primula veris” (“With a Primrose”), Grieg; “Dutch 
Serenade,” Lange ; “La Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; “Les Ci- 
gales,” Chabrier ; “Mandoline,” Debussy ; “L’Intruse,” Fev- 
rier; “Hopak,” Moussorgski. Mme. Frijsh’s superior art 
of song interpretation was evident in every number, partic- 
ularly in the modern French lyrics. Again her audience 
was enthusiastic to no small degree throughout all her 
numbers and was aroused to an unusual pitch of enthusi- 
asm when Mme. Frijsh sang the “Marseillaise.” This she 
sang for the first time without orchestral accompaniment, 

Winifred Christie appeared in place of Jean Verd, who 
was announced. She played the polonaise in A_ flat, 
Chopin; prelude in G major, Rachmaninoff ; concert study, 
Moszkowski. Miss Christie has played for the past three 
seasons in this country and has scored brilliantly, among 
other notable appearances as soloist in Boston at two con- 
certs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss Christie 
repeated her success at this time. 

Roderick White, the American violinist and pupil of 
Thomson and Auer brought with him European laurels 
when he returned three years ago to America for his debut 
in New York. He then won admirable recognition from 
both critics and public, and since that time has toured the 
United States in concerts with Frances Alda and Emmy 
Destinn, and has given many recitals besides. His con- 
tributions to the program of this evening were andante 
from second concerto, Vieuxtemps; “Pierrot Serenade,” 
Randegger, Jr.; “Slay Dance,” Dvorak; “Melodie,” Col- 
berg; “Chanson Meditation,” Cottenet; “Romance Anda- 
louse,” Sarasate; “Saltarella,” Wieniawski-White. 


Second Concert 


The second concert is announced for Friday evening, 
August 3, and famous artists have been secured for this 
occasion, likewise under the management of Miss Pease. 
They are Rose Wirthlin, American contralto, and the Eng- 
lish cellist, May Mukle. Frank La Forge, pianist, will 
also appear. 

Miss Wirthlin has become favorably known, oatticularly 
in New York and Boston, from her recitals, when she was 
assisted at the piano by Frank La Forge, well known to 
Musicat Courter readers. As usual Mr. La Forge’s ac- 
ccmpaniments will be played without notes and he likewise 
will play some of his own compositions. 

May Mukle, the famous English cellist, is to be accom- 
panied by Gertrude Watson. Miss Watson is a devotee 
of music and has consented to play with Miss Mukle on 
this occasion. Though well known in Boston as a pianist 
of merit, Miss Watson is not a professional. She supports 
her own string quartet at her home in Onota Farms, Pitts- 
field, Mass,, and Miss Mukle is for the summer the cellist 
in Miss Watson’s string quartet. Incidentally, it is inter- 
esting to note that this summer all the concerts which Miss 
Watson will undertake with her string quartet will be for 
Red Cross benefits. The complete program for August 3 
is attached: 

Allegro agitato from sonata in A minor for piano and cello, op. 36 
(Edvard Grieg), Miss Mukle, Miss Watson; “Sweet Nymph Come 
to Thy Lover” (Morley), “The Next Market Day” (Old Ulster), 
“Down by the Sally Gardens” (Old Irish), “I’ve Been Roaming’ 
(Horn), Miss Wirthlin, Frank La Forge at the piano; gavotte, 
“Romance” (La Forge), “Etude de Concert’ (MacDowell), Frank 
La Forge; five short pieces—‘‘An Absent One,” “A Little Cradle 
Song,” ‘“Whims,” “So Seems It in My Deep Regret,” “A Sunday 
Evening in Autumn (Purcell Warren), Miss Mukle; “Tes Yeux” 
(Rabey), “Les Papillons’” (Chausson), “To a Messenger,”, “I Came 
With a Song” (La Forge), “Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross), 
Miss Wirthlin. 

The five short pieces to be played by Miss Mukle are 
from the pen of Purcell Warren, a young English com- 
poser, who wrote these pieces yee arg ago at the age of 
seventeen. He was reported as killed in the trenches re- 
cently. 

These concerts are being held in the Misquamicut Club, 


Watch Hill. 


Psycho-Pedagogy Course 
“a Most Agreeable Surprise” 





The following expression of appreciation was received 
recently by the Musical Educational Publishing Company, 
of Decatur, IIL, publishers of Daniel Bonus’ “Musical 
Psycho- Pedagogy,” from Zarh Myron Balford, of New 
York City: 

GentLemsn—The Psycho-Pedagogy Course recently received from 
you was a most agreeable surprise. I had no idea that the material 
you offer in this course was of such vital interest and immense 
value to the music teacher and student. You seem to have covered 
the entire range of musical education, and in such a comprehensive 
manner that no one, whether he be pianist, violinist, vocalist, or 
what not, can fail to derive an immense amount of benefit from its 
Among the sections which especially appeal to me are those 


study. 

on “Mind in Interpretation,” “Pause,” “Suggestion Applied,” and 

“Artistic Attitude.” The value of the suggestions and ideas in 
Thanking 


these sections alone cannot be estimated in money terms. 
you for the pleasure and henefit derived and hoping for the course 
a very wide recognition which it so rightly deserves, I am, etc. 


MUSICAL COURIER 








MANA ZUCCA WEEK-ENDING. 


Leon Rothier, Dr. Marafiotti, Mana Zucca and Mr. Ullman, taken 
during a week-end spent at Mr. and Mrs, Ullman’s home, “The 
Wilderness,” at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. 


Mrs, Beach Composes While She “Rests” 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is at present at Hillsboro, N. H., 
where she is enjoying a well earned period of “rest,” al- 
though she spends a good share of her time composing. 
Before going to Hillshoro, Mrs. Beach spent three weeks 
at her delightful little home on Cape Cod, where she 
“roughed” it in genuinely approved camp style in the 
woods, Her neighbors and friends at Hillsboro, recently 
gave a reception in her honor, and in compliance with the 
earnest requests received, Mrs. Beach gave a program of 
her works. The Concord (N. H.) Evening Monitor spoke 
of her playing, thus: 

When she reached the stage she was greeted with prolonged 
applause. In a vivacious manner she then described the character- 
istics of her Eskimo music, telling how she came in possession of 
the strange melodies, and what each pictured to her own mind as 
she worked it into more elaborate forms. It is needless to say that 
there are no progressions, subtleties or convolutions of modern 
harmony in which Mrs. Beach isnot thoroughly accomplished, and 
her deft use of the modern methods in the working out of, these 
peculiar melodies was received with great delight. The “arctic 
chill” that pervaded her Labrador scenes was acutely felt. After 
playing a number of these “genre” sketches, her hearers were given 
an authoritative interpretation of her well known ballade in D flat 
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minor, Her masterly performance of this etigrossing work, which 
was received with great enthusiasm, will not soon be forgotten 
She then played parts of her recent work, a French suite, of won 
derfully brilliant construction, in which the reins of fancy were 
given full sweep. In her art Mrs. Beach gives us the actual and 


the real; the sentiments of the living. One wishes at times to make 
comparisons with the pictures of Winslow Homer. Her emphasis 
is electric, her touch sure and vigorous, and her polophony is 
never merely technical or barren of sentiment. Mrs. Beach con 


amazingly facile 
passages 


cluded her thoroughly enjoyed program with an 
performance of her “Fireflies,” a work full of double noted 


Molly Wilson’s Summer 





Molly Byerly Wilson, dramatic contralto, is enjoying her 
summer vacation at her home in Los Angeles, after an ab 
sence of two years in concert work. She is spending much 
time in motoring about the mountains and to the beaches 
swimming and various outdoor activities, and several! 
weeks will be passed in her charming summer cottage at 
Sulphur Mountain Springs, in V entura County. Miss Wil 
son will begin her next season’s work with a Chicago en 
gagement on October 3. 


Another Mana Zucca Song Wins 





Mana Zucca, the clever American composer, has received 
a letter from Harvin Lohre, who gave a concert recently 
ai Magnolia, Mass., for the benefit of the French wounded 
in which he expressed his appreciation to her for having 
written such a charming song as “What Is a Kiss.” M1 
Lohre included the number in his program, and he adds 
in his letter: “Your song was a great success, and I had to 
repeat it twice.” 
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BOWES 


Summer School 


Is situated this year at Gloucester, Mass., and is now open 
Mr. Charles Bowes, teacher of voice, formerly assistant teacher to 
Jean de Reszke, is in personal charge. 
Address, 34 Haskell Street, Gloucester, Mass. 

Winter Studio, 601 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Artists considering tours in the 
supply them with all particulars espe 


tours of Katharine G 








EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 
22 Sinpang, Soerabalia, Java, Dutch East Indies 
Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
cially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SUMMER SEASON AT BAR HARBOR 
OPENED BY BOSTON PIANIST 


Raymond Havens the Successful Artist—Willard Flint and Arthur Hackett 
Score at Chautauqua—Heinrich Gebhard Buys Farm at Norfolk—Antoinette 
Szumowska Summering at Sutton, Maine—Bainbridge Crist Spending Busy 
Vacation—Arthur P. Schmidt Publishes New Song Album—Notes 


Boston, July 28, 1917. 

Raymond Havens, who is summering at Webster, re- 
cently abandoned the roseate paths of the vacationist for a 
week-end trip to Mount Desert Island, where, on the after- 
noon of July 23, he opened the summer music season with 
a delightful recital at the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor. 
Mr. Havens has the faculty of interesting program making, 
and the occasion was no exception, His selections were 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 81a; groups from Schumann and 
Chopin; an impromptu by Carpenter and Liszt's twelfth 
rhapsody. The audience present was both large and dis- 
tinguished, including many musicians of national celebrity, 
whose enthusiastic reception of the young Boston pianist 
was a splendid recognition of the potentialities of his 
flowering art. 

The accompanying photograph shows Mr. Havens stand- 
ing in front of the classic hall where his recital took place. 


Willard Flint and Arthur Hackett Score at Chautauqua 


The Chautauquan Daily, July 25, reports the second day 
of “Music Week” at Chautauqua, N. Y., when Willard 
Flint and Arthur Hackett, two distinguished Boston artists, 
appeared as soloists, with Meta Schumann, soprano, in 
Max Bruch’'s “Fair Ellen” and Carl Busch’s “The Ameri- 
can Flag,” which were given stirring performances by 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, under Modest Altschuler, 
and the Chautauqua Choir, under Alfred Hallam, The 
following excerpts are quoted from the account of the 
concert ; 

The baritone solos in the same work (“Fair Ellen”) were sung 
by Willard Flint. The composer has called forth the greatest skill 
of the singer in this part, which is written in a sustained register. 
Mr. Flint sang with a ringing resonance and apparently free from 
eflort. His was the part of the doubter in camp, who thought 
assistance was not going to come, and to this somber role he gave 
fine dramatic expression 

Arthur Hackett added to his laurels in the tenor solo part of 
“The American Flag.” Standing out rich and clear in the parts 
where the tenor has been given a prominent obligato solo, his voice 
served to carry the triumphant sentiment home to his audience, 
He sang with assurance in every note, making the most splendid 
success of a solo in which few voices could have held their own 
with a combined symphony orchestra and enormous choir. 


Antoinette Szumowska Summering at Sutton, Me. 


Antoinette Szumowska, the eminent Polish pianist, is 
spending a well deserved vacation at her summer home at 
Sutton, Me., near the popular music colony of Bar Harbor. 
After her strenuous work last season, both in the concert 
field and in performance of her duties as president of the 
New England branch of the Friends of Poland, she is 
enjoying the rest and change immensely, The surrounding 
region abounds in beautiful scenery, and, accompanied by 
her husband and children, she passes many delightful hours 
on long walking tours. 

Heinrich Gebhard Buys Farm at Norfolk 

Heinrich Gebhard, the noted Boston pianist and com- 
poser, recently purchased “Hillside Farm,” a fine property 
of some fifty acres situated at Norfolk, where he is spend- 
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ing the summer with his family. The farm is within easy 
hailing distance of the summer estate of Charles Martin 
Loeffler, the composer, which fact enables these two good 
friends to exchange musical and farming stories to their 
heart’s content. Mr. Gebhard, who is a thorough lover of 
the out-of-doors, is taking great pride in his new avocation. 
Part of his daily program is to spend several hours work- 
ing among his corn, beans, potatoes and similar truck. He 
is finding this work a stimulation for the other hours that 
he spends in composition and in preparing a new repertoire 
for the coming season. 


Bainbridge Crist Spending a Busy Vacation 


Bainbridge Crist, with Mrs. Crist and their young son, 
is spending the summer months at South Yarmouth, on 
Cape Cod. Mr. Crist writes as follows: “I am busy from 
six in the morning—first in my vegetable and flower 
garden; then taking care of editorial work and compo- 
sition. 1 am doing quite a bit of teaching here this sum- 


RAYMOND HAVENS, 
Before the Art Building at Bar Harbor, Me, 


mer, but manage to get some sailing in my boat, which is 
my chief recreation. I would rather sail than eat—and this 
is saying a good deal for a composer, for most of us are 
rather fond of culinary art productions.” 


Arthur P, Schmidt Publishes New Song Album 


Arthur P. Schmidt recently published a new album of 
songs from the programs of famous singers. The list 
includes Frances Alda, Paul Althouse, David Bispham, 
Anna Case, Kitty Cheatham, Julia Claussen, Marcella 
Craft, Julia Culp, Geraldine Farrar, Mme. Gadski, Alma 
Gluck, George Hamlin, Jane Osborn Hannah, Arthur 
Hackett, Florence Hinkle, Mary Jordan, Mme. Jomelli, 
Josephine Knight, Florenee Macbeth, John McCormack, 
Christine Miller, Reed Millér, Lambert Murphy, Alice Niel- 
sen, Constance Purdy, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Sem- 
brich, Nevada Van der Veer and Reinald Werrenrath. 
Among the composers represented are MacDowell, Foote, 
Gene Branscombe, Marion Bauer, Floy Little Bartlett, 
Ward-Stephens, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, George W. Chad- 
wick, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Bruno Huhn, Coleridge- 
Taylor, Clough-Leighter, Frank Lynes, John W. Metcalf, 
Francisco di Nogero and others. 


Notes 


Richard Czerwonky, concert master of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, spent the greater part of last week 
visiting relatives in Cambridge. 

Cara Sapin has been engaged as soloist at the summer 
church at Nahant. She expects to spend st of the 
summer there and in Boston, where she cortinues her 
vocal classes. 

Clarence A. Woodman, general manager of the Oliver 
Ditson ‘Company, is spending his vacation with his family 
at their attractive farm in Marshfield. 

John Orth, a pupil of Liszt and well known as a pianist, 
teacher and lecturer, is summering at Rockford, Me., where 
he has a flourishing class in piano and theory. 

Ernest R. Voigt, general manager of the Boston Music 
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Company, left last week for an extended Western trip 
in the interests of the house. He will go as far as the 
Pacific Coast, stopping en route at many of the principal 
cities. He expects to return about Septeember 1, via the 
Canadian-Pacific. V. H. SrricK.anp. 


Ziegler Summer School Music Notes 


The activities of the Ziegler Summer Course were re- 
cently enlivened by a new class in body and facial expres- 
sion, viz., the celebrated Dalcroze rhythmic gymnastic sys- 
tem. In this system the finest rhythms are marked by 
instantaneous body response. This leads to spontaneous 
gestures, expressive of thought plus emotion. 

Maybelle Korman, assistant at the Ziegler Institute of 
New York, has arrived and gives special breath-support 
lessons. 

July 15 Arthur Henderson Jones, baritone, sang “It Is 
Enough” at the service of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
July 22, Dennis Murray, the Irish tenor, sang “If with 
All Your Hearts.” 

Two musical evenings were given at “Harmony Ter- 
race,” the summer home of Mme. Ziegler. These musi- 
cales are given each week during the course, and repre- 
sents the program making of the students. The students 
have a free choice of numbers to put on the program. 
Mme. Ziegler is specially pleased to note that the choice 
falls with great preference on the best composers. July 12 
Schubert, Brahms, Gounod an. Chadwick were represented. 
July 16 a modern program by American composers was 
sung, supplemented by Beethoven and Kreisler works. 


Eddy Brown—An Enthusiast for Outdoor Sports 


The public often wonders how the famous violinists 
spend their vacations and are curious to know what form 
of recreation they scek, to counteract the nervous strain 
which the pursuance of their art imposes upon them. 

Many violin virtuosi of the past were noted for their 
gambling propensities, their amatory escapades, and their 
passion for various other forms of unhealthful diversions. 
With these forbidden pastimes they were accustomed to 
fill out the gaps that occurred between their public appear- 
ances on the concert platform. 

Happily, the present generation of noted violinists is not 
attracted to recreations of such questionable character. It 
is the call of the outdoor life with its wholesome and fas- 
cinating sports that lures them to the restful seashore, or 
to the bracing, invigorating mountainside. To commune 
with nature keeps one “out of mischief,” and is an ideal 
way of spending a vacation. 

So at least thinks Eddy Brown, the remarkable young 
violinist. Should you happen to be a neighbor of his, you 
will observe that he puts just as much zeal and enthusiasm 
into the various outdoor sports in which he indulges as 
into his violin playing. 

At North Long Branch--on the New Jersey coast—com- 
fortably housed in an elegant and spacious villa, amid quiet 
surroundings save the constant sighing of the sea, he can 
be heard mo practising and preparing, with his faithful 
accompanist, Louis Griinberg, the programs for his forth- 
comipg tour. By the way, Mr. Grtinberg, besides being an 
eminent pianist, is also a composer of unusual gifts. 

Eddy Brown can not only be heard, but also seen daily 
playing ball, tennis, golf, or else diving into the restless 
waves of the Atlantic from a beach that is most delightful 
because of its privacy. Aquatic pranks and frolics are the 
supreme joy of his summer life. 

In the early spring he was deliberating whether he should 
buy an automobile, and rent a bicycle; or rent a motor car, 
and purchase a wheel. He very wisely decided upon the 
latter procedure. 

Bicycling has always been a hobby’ with him, while the 
automobile craze has not affected him to any alarming ex- 


EDDY BROWN, 
Cyclist. 


tent. He wanted a vehicle that speeds and thrills, not one 
that speeds and kills. When the weather is not propitious 
for outdoor amusement, he stays on his piazza reading 
some historical or scientific work, thus enjoying physical 
relaxation for a change. When tired of reading, he saun- 
ters into his music room, to jot down some sketches for a 
new composition, or perhaps a rearrangement. 

As the days and weeks glide by, they seem all too short 
for young Brown. Full of youthful vitality and inexhaust- 
ible energy, he is happy only when active. A compulsory 
slate of “dolce far niente” would be to him a positive pun- 
ishment ; even moments of idleness are irksome to his busy 
brain. Next season the public will undoubtedly behold a 
“browner Brown,” who will tell through the strains of his 
playing “what the wild waves are saying”! 
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THE ASTOUNDING PROGRESS 
OF MISCHA LEVITZKI 


In Three Years the Young American Pianist Has 
Become Acknowledged as One of the Greatest 
Keyboard Masters of Today 





Mischa Levitzki, the young pianist who took New York 
by storm last season, was, eighteen months ago, hardly a 
name to anyone in America outside of his own relatives. 
Today Mischa Levitzki is one of the best known pianists 
now playing on this side of the Atlantic and deservedly so. 

He was born (in May, 1898) at Krementschug, in Russia, 
His father was an American citizen, and Mischa’s educa- 
tion was obtained in the public schools of New York. Al- 
though as a very young boy he had learned to play the 
piano a little while still in Russia, his real musical educa- 
tion began under Sigismond Stojowski, under whose ad- 
vice he went abroad later to do special work with Ernst 
von Dohnany: in Berlin. As illustrative of the rapidity 
with which Levitzki progressed after having first appeared 
in public, the following may be quoted from the Musica. 
Courter of January 4, 1917: 

“In March, 1914, young Levitzki gave his first public re- 
c:ital in Berlin, choosing a very modest program for a 
boy of fifteen, including saa trifles as Beethoven's 
Thirty-two Variations, the Wallstein sonata, Schumann’s 
G minor sonata, the Chopin F minor fantasie, and Liszt's 
thirteenth rhapsody. Word of the extraordinafy pianistic 
genius of the boy had been spread abroad, and Bechstein 
Hall was filled even at this first recital. The enthusiasm 
of his audience can only be described by the adjective tre- 
inendous, and the press accorded him a chorus of praise 
such as rafely—if, indeed, ever before—is accorded a young 
pianist at his debut. Best of all, he was taken by critics 
and public alike with the utmost seriousness as a finished 
musician and pianist. There was no talk of his being a 
‘Wunderkind, that worst character of atl in the musical 
world. In that same spring of 1914 he gave-recitals in 
Antwerp and Brussels, in both of which cities he played 
on his way to London to meet Daniel Mayer, who, it was 
planned, was to become his manager, and in the Belgian 
cities met with the same enthusiastic reception and unani- 
mous praise as had been accorded him in Berlin. The 
conference with Daniel Mayer took place and arrange- 
ments were made for his first London recital in April, 1915, 
but fate took the form of the great European war, 
deciding otherwise. The outbreak of the war found 
him back in Berlin, and during the first winter, 1914-15, 
he played eleven times in the German capital, each time for 
the benefit of one war charity or another. The second 
season of the war saw the real beginning of his profes- 
sional career. Recitals followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession in Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna and Budapest and vari- 
ous smaller cities of Germany and Austria-Hungary, each 
one winning for him the same tremendous success which 
he had already attained in Berlin. In the Hungarian cap- 
ital, he first appeared with Von Dohnanyi who is a native 
of Budapest and perhaps the one artist most beloved by its 
people. They played together the concerto in D for two 
pianos by Mozart, with the Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
scene was in the great auditorium of the Nepopera (Folk’s 
Opera) in Budapest. The unique building seats over 5,000 
persons in one great parquet and a single low balcony. 
When they had finished there was indescribable enthusiasm. 
The audience rose to its feet as one man, hand clapping, 
waving handkerchiefs and cheering until they were obliged 
to give an encore. Luckily they had a Mozart sonata pre- 
pared, which they had played at a recital several weeks be- 
fore, and from which they played one movement. At the 
advice of Von Dohnanyi, the next day, Levitzki announced 
his own recital, which was given at only three days’ notice, 
as he had to leave to fulfill an engagement in Christiania. 
'n those three days every single seat of the hall. was sold, 
although previous to the appearance at the Nepopera, he 
was absolutely unknown in Budapest. Again the story 
was oné of a clamorous success. From Budapest he went 
straight to Christiania, where he was equally unknown and 
where in consequence the hall was only half full at his 
first appearance. But after the furore created by this first 
recital he gave three more ‘within the following twenty 
days.and oversold the house each time. Early in 1916, 
learning that Mr. Mayer, with whom he had already made 
arrangements for his management, as has been said, had 
established a New York office, he determined to return and 
conquer the country of his home as he had foreign coun- 
tries. He returned to New York in April, 1916, intending 
to appear in recital at once. He was severely ill and in 
the hospital for a period of nearly four months immedi- 
ately after his return. His first New York recital was 
given on October 17. The public greeted him with the 
same eagerness and warmth of appreciation which had 
been his across the ocean, and the critics—well, press no- 
tices have already been printed in the Musica, Courter, 
They are extraordinary, doubtless the most enthusiastic, 
unanimous and spontaneous greeting ever accorded to a 
young pianist by the New York press.” 

Mr. Mayer is highly gratified by the number of Levitzki 
bookings already made for the coming season, which prom- 
ises to continue the triumphal career on which the phenom- 
enal young pianist already is embarked. 


Clara Clemens With Mme. Valeri 





In the course of a recent interview with Clara Clemens, 
that gifted artist was asked if she had gone to Mme. 
Valeri, the well known New York vocal teacher, for coach- 
ing. She replied: “No, indeed! For voice production 
alone. Why should any one go to a coach after she is 
musically grown up, so to speak? Those who seek out 
some one to make selections of songs or to point out their 
style, phrasing and general meaning are like the buyers in 
a shop who ask the saleswomen what is being worn now. 
Certainly, the chief pleasure in singing is first to discover 
the song and next to give all one’s mind and heart to the 
work of filling the little black signs on the page with just 
the spirit that the composer meant them to have—be he 
German, French, Russian,- etc. Sometimes one can get 
way to the center of these signs and live in them until one 
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zlmost imagines. they are one’s own creations. But at other 
times there are all sorts of spaces one cannot seem to fill, 
and then it is better to leave the song alone, for no one 
can help you, and you will never do the song justice. All 
this prodigious source of interest in a singer’s career is 
gone if he goes to a coach. One will get plenty of criti- 
cism from audiences and friends without draping one’s 
self in the manacles of a coach. I would as soon think 
of asking some one which women in a ballroom are pretty 
and which ones would make good friends. These ques- 
tions belong to childhood, but later on one likes to point 
out a handsome woman and insist upon her beauty against 
the opinion of all who question it.” 

As every one knows, Mme. Clemens is the wife of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the noted Russian pianist. In speaking of 
the work she has accomplished under Mme, Valeri, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch said: “I am simply delighted with the low 
tones, which are very velvety and do not show any trace 
of effort. Most noticeable in the improvement is the free- 
dom and purity of her high tones.” 





LOS ANGELES 











Los Angeles, Cal., July 24, 1917. 

An imposing invitation was received for a recital by 
pupils and assistants of Vernon Spencer at Kramer Audi- 
torium, July 21. There are listed on this program the 
names of seventeen teachers—among them Lucia Smith, the 
MusicaL CourikrR representative at Redlands—and 200 
pupils. I regret that I was unable to be present. 

Ruth Markel repeated at Pasadena her sketch, “A Friend 
of Peter Pan,” which recently won a notable success at 
Del Mar. Miss Markel, who is a pupil of Lilli Lehmann, 
made an excellent impression both by the beauty of her 
voice and the cleverness of her impersonation. 

Pupils of Vernon Spencer were again heard in recital on 
July t2. Those who took part were: Florence Davis, Lucia 
Smith, Katherine Calvert-Trumbell, Lucie Gildner, Kath- 
leen McDermott, George Hodel, Elsa Schneider, Mildred 
Smith, Benjamin H. Pearson, Edith Miller, Ruth Hunts- 
berger and Johanna Nielsen. Miss Nielsen was assisted by 
Josef Rosenfeld, splendid violinist, in the Gade sonata in 
B flat. These pupils of Mr. Spencer showed a high aver- 
age of proficiency. 

Clyde Collison has joined the faculty of the University 
of Southern California department of music. He was re- 
cently awarded the degree of bachelor of music, present- 
ing an oratorio for chorus, solos and orchestra, which 
showed great merit. Mr. Collison is a piano pupil of Ru- 
dolph Ganz. 

Mme. Rudorf closed a successful season recently with 
her Music Study Club and is now resting at a nearby sum- 
mer resort. The Music Study Club will resume in Oc- 
tober. 

Assisted by Josef Rosenfeld, Mrs. Halbert Thomas gave 


an. interesting recital on July 15. She proved to be a 
pianist with a brilliant technic and showed a musical under- 
standing and notable breadth of interpretation. With Mr. 
Rosenfeld she played the Grieg sonata in F. Mr. Rosen- 
feld, recently came here from Fort Worth, Tex., is a bril- 
liant performer and a great addition to the Los Angeles 
music colony. 

Los Angeles turned down cold a Chautauqua Assembly 
and Music Festival that was proposed to be held from 
July 16 to August 18. It lasted less than a week, much to 
the sorrow of the local artists, who were booked in 
bunches, The first time in many a day that the local artist 
has had a sign of a show to let himself be heard in a big 
auditorium, and it spilled! Hard luck! There were also 
some artists booked who were not local, and the public 
turned them down, too. Even the great Schumann-Heink 
failed to draw a big house, so the management decided to 
close and abandon this effort. Personally, I think this is 
just California summer—wonderful roads, no rain, beaches 
twenty miles away, warm weather, the cal! is all for the 
out of doors, and not for concerts under cover. F, P, 


How the Press Prizes Marcosson 








Following are a few extracts from the press praises of 
Sol Marcosson, the Cleveland violinist, who now is con- 
ducing a successful summer course at Chautauqua, N. \ 


When one watches the play of the bow, the elegant arm and wrist 
movement, one must say that Mr. Marcosson is a born violin vir- 
tuoso.—-Journal, Berlin, Germany. 

The tone, quality and intellectual interpretation of the Mendels 
sohn concerto showed Mr. Marcosson to be an artist of high rank 
~~MusicaL Courter, New York. 


His bowing is a poem of motion.—Times, Louisville. 


There is a fluency and grace in his execution that not many 
violinists possess.—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis 


Mr. Marcosson left a glorious impression on the Galveston audi 
ence which would hail his return with genuine delight.—-Daily News, 
Galveston. 

Mr. Marcosson handles the violin with tenderness.—-Sentinel, 


Indianapolis, 
There is in his playing the fine fidelity to artistic principles, and 


above all, unostentatious virtuosity, refined but always impressive, 
that stamps the true disciple of art.—-Courier-Journal, Louisville 
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ANNUAL “CONCOURS” OF . 
THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


Paucity of Numbers in Various Classes—Opera Season Closes—Soldier-Artists 
—Olga Rudge, American Violinist, Gives Recital—National Society 
of Music—The Two Camilles—How Paris 
Celebrated America’s Day 


30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), 
Paris, July 7, 1917. 

The first day of the annual “Concours” of the Paris Con- 
servatoire was devoted to wind instruments, wood and brass. 
One day this year amply sufficed for the examination of the 
eight classes whose members are lamentably depleted ow- 
ing to the war. A “Promenade et danse nocturne,” by M. 
A. Bachelet, was executed by seven students from the flute 
class. M. Bigerelle and Mile. Dragon carried off a first 
prize; MM. Crunelle and Delaitre each a second; M. Le 
Roy, first honorable mention; M. Castel, second. 

The oboe (or hautbois) students were given a difficult 
“Ballade” by M. A. Reuchsel to interpret.. M. Nazzi ob- 
tained a first, Mile. Rey, MM. Debondue and Nattes a sec- 
ond prize; M. Bellandon received a second honorable men- 
tion. 

From the clarinet and bassoon classes four and three 
students, respectively, presented themselves. The former 
had to play a solo by Jules Mouguet. A first prize was 
accorded to M. Girod; a first honorable mention to M. 
Tournier, a second to M. Leclergq. 

The bassoon students were examined in a charming and 
ingenious piece by M. Biisser. A first.prize was accorded 
MM. Montador and Olien; a second honorable mention to 
M Galland. 

Two students only from the horn (cor) class, MM. An- 
dricu and Tronchet, each of whom received a second hon- 
orable mention. Of the two students for the cornet a 
pistons, M. Regnard obtained a second prize and M. Ogez 
a first honorable mention. The only competitor from the 
trumpet class, M. L’Hoir, was very justly awarded a sec- 
ond prize. There was no candidate from the trombone 
class. 


Paucity of Students 


The reasons previously mentioned are the cause of the 
paucity of numbers from the various classes following: 
Contrebasse or double bass, two candidates, MM. Brousse 
and Thévenin, both excellent in their interpretation of 
“L’Orateur,” by Henri Maréchal. M. Brousse received a 
first prize (with mention for excellence), and M. Thévenin 
a first prize. 

Ten altistes, or viola candidates, five being young girls, 
interpreted a concertino by Arends. M. Villain obtained 
a first prize, Mlle. Munch also, both competing for the 
first time; MM. Cézard and Pascal each received a second 
prize; Mlle, Lutz, Mlle. Moris, M. Dony each a first hon- 
orable mention, and M. Blervacq a second honorable men- 
tion. 

The cello competition numbered twenty-three students, 
thirteen being young girls. 

The jury awarded five first prizes “with excellence” to 
M. Clerget, Mile. Lewinsohn, Mlle. Monnier, M. Delobelle, 
Mlle. Videt. Second prizes were awarded to Mlle. Ber- 
trand, Mlle. Radisse, M. Antoine, Mlle. de Carné-Tréces- 
son. MM. Chardon, Liven, Serres and Mlle. Delorme re- 
ceived a first honorable mention; MM. Lazarus and Cap- 
poni a second. 

The fifteen rewards were gained in the execution of the 
second concerto by Saint-Saéns. The jury, Alfred Bruneau, 
Ch. Lefebvre, C. Chevillard, P. Hillemacher, L. Hassel- 
mans, A. Hekking, P. Chavy, H. Casadesus, Pickett and F. 
3ourgeat (secretary), was presided over by Gabriel Fauré, 
director of the Conservatoire. 


An Innovation in the Competition of “Vocalization” 


Good results may be predicted from the innovation in 
the competition of “Vocalization.” Too little attention 
has been paid hitherto to the formation of pure vowel 
sounds, without which song as an-art is an impossibility. 
A great impetus in this direction has been given through 
the better knowledge and appreciation of Italian singing 
in Paris. 

Tone based on pure vowels (and vocalization) should be 
to the singer what the instrument is to the instrumentalist. 
The examination proved how much there is to be done in 
this neglected ground of vowel formation. 

The jury awarded a first medal to Mile. Lebasque; five 
seconds to Miles. Estéve, Martining, Garot, Ferrari and 
Simon. A second medal was awarded to M.° Sagilla. 

The competition in song, i. e., singingy may be said, to 
have been intelligent rather than brilliant, particularly 
among the masculine competitors. The jury unanimously 
awarded a second prize to M. Winkopp, who sang with art 
and feeling. Two other second prizes were accorded, M. 
Nouguet and M. Parmentier, though the latter are inferior 
to M. Winkopp. MM. Vidal, Chalom, Hérent and Peyre 
received first honorable mention; MM. Aveniére and Ma- 
hieux second honorable mention. 

More brilliance was displayed by the feminine competi- 
tors; seventeen out of twenty-three received rewards. 
Mile. Francesca, holder of a second prize from last year, 
rcceived a first prize with “excellence.” Her voice is of 
good quality, not wanting in power, but her interpretation 
of the aria from Weber's “Freischiitz” is open to criticism. 
Mile. Alix received a like reward for her musical interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's aria “Perfide, parjure!” Many sec- 
ond prizes were awarded with first honorable mention. 
Miles. Vuibert, Baye, Bourguignon. Hue and Viratelle each 
received a second prize. Mlles. Carle, Rosay, Armandie, 
Gien, Eline-Roncey, Perrold, Viadé received first honor- 
able mention; second honorable mention was awarded 
Miles. Sibelle, Badier and Manday. 


In the Piano Class 


For the examination in the piano class (men) there 
were but seven candidates. They played with sufficient 


mastery the adagio and finale of the sonata, op. 53 of Bee- 
thoven, but one only, M. Léonardi, gave evidence of musi- 
cianly skill and sentiment adequate to the chosen work. M. 
Leonardi received a first prize, which M. Maréchal also was 
awardeds MM. Audoli Senton and Benvenuti each ob- 
tained a first honorable mention; M. Ericourt was encour- 
aged by a second, 


Tragedy 


Tragedy. A somewhat tragic concours: Want of com- 
prehension of the studied text; want of rhythm; want of 
articulation. 

M. Alcover gained a second prize in “Macbeth.” He was 
applauded by the numerous ladies present, which apparent- 
ly is against rules, for the Under-Secretary of State for 
kine Arts, severe as a judge at the Assizes, frowning 
threatened to clear the court! 


The Opéra and Opéra-Comique . 


The Opéra closed its season with a representation of 
“Faust.” The new season will begin in September. 

At the Opéra Comique, Marguerite Mérentié 
her rentrée and achieved a great success in “Carmen.” 
fellowed it up in Puccini’s “Tosca.” 


made 


She 


Olga Rudge Gives Violin Recital 


_At the Salle des Agriculteurs an interesting violin re- 
cital was given by Olga Rudge, an American girl, who has 
received all her musical training in Paris. The concert 
giver had the assistance of Georges Boskoff, a Roumanian 
pianist well known here; and of Mr. Kerridge, organist of 
the American Church, who played the piano accompani- 
ments in a musicianly and sustainiitg manner, 

Miss Rudge’s numbers were the Nardini violin concerto 
in I. minor, ’Fantaisie Norvéguienne” of Lalo, a three part 
group of Lotti, Mozart, Lalo pieces, and the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff fantaisie on Russian themes. In all these selec- 
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tions the young artist displayed a remarkably pure tone; 
a beautiful, flowing cantabile and an impeccable technic. 
Her style is easy and accurate; her manner, modest yet not 
wanting in self assurance. Miss Rudge created an excel- 
lent impression and was showered with flowers and hearty 
applause. 


About Soldier Artists 


M. Chambon, of the Opéra, captain in the artillery, has 
just been wounded and is now in the American Hospital 
at Neuilly. This soldier-artist is furious at being immo- 
bilized, his sole wish being to rejoin his regiment and his 
son, of the class of ’15, who is also in the artillery. 

André Bauge, baritone of the Opéra-Comique, has re- 
ceived special mention for his conduct while serving as a 
private. He has been twice wounded and made a Chevalier 
of the Légion d’Honneur. 

Another baritone of the Opéra Comique, Julien Feiner, 
has been wounded and twice “cité a l’ordre du jour.” 


The National Society of Music 


One may truly say modern French music was born twenty 
years ago in the cradle of the Société Nationale de Mu- 
sique. Around that cradle gathered César Franck, Ed- 
ouard Lalo, Massenet, Chabrier, etc., and it is still cher- 
isked by Gabriel Fauré, Vincent d’Indy, Claude Debussy, 
Alfred Bruneau, Maurice Ravel, and others. They seek to 
serve faithfully the French goddess of the cradle, whose 
earliest cries came at a time when the country was suffer- 
ing cruelly in 1871. Those same cries were then consoled, 
encouraged, and inspired the few fervent adherents, have 
swelled in such volume and force that now in 1917 they 
penetrate with vital force to the very bowels of the mother 
ccuntry and thence is generated a living, forceful, free 
French musical art. 


About the Late Von Bissing 


The late Von Bissing, succeeded by Von Falkenhausen 
as governor of Belgium, was married to a daughter of 
Mathilde Wesendonck, Wagner’s friend who inspired his 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 


The Two Camilles 


“I am Camille, the astrologer,” jokingly wrote Camille 
Saint-Saéns to Camille Flammarion, the well known as- 
trcnomer; but the gifted musician went on to prove his 
astronomical observations are as scientifically accurate as 
his musical knowledge. Flammarion communicated them 
in his recent treatise upon the apparent form of the sky 
to the Astronomical Society of France. 


French Celebrations of America’s Independence Day 


At the Sorbonne the ceremony to celebrate the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, the initiative of 
which was taken by the Union Latine, took place on the 
afternoon of July 2. Mr. Sharp, the American Ambas- 
sador, and Jules Roche were the speakers at this demon- 
stration of the homage of Latin America to the United 
States. A concert with recitations followed. 


The “Fourth” at the Comédie-Frangaise 


The gala representation in honor of the national féte of 
the United States took place on the evening of July 4. The 
program, which was well executed, follows: “A quoi re- 
vent les jeunes filles,” “La Joie fait peur.” \ ion Young 
Girls Dream of,” “Joy Maxes One Afraid.”) Intermede, 
“Aux Americains” (“To the Americans”) ; ‘ ‘La Grenouille 
sauteuse” (‘ f- 5 Jumping Frog’’—sketch by Mark Twain 
in French) ; “Le Corbeau” (“The Raven”), by Edgar Poe; 

“Les Cloches” (“The Bells”), by Edgar Poe) “Excelsior” 
(“Excelsior”), by Longfellow); “Le a des astres” 
(“The Song of the Stars”) ; “Washington et La Fayette,” 
“La Marseillaise,” “Hymne des Etats- Unis” (“The Star 
Spangled Banner,” sung in English) ; “Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules,” by Moliére. ComTe pe DetmMa-HE tbe. 


Cuyler Black in Atlantic Ctiy 





Cuyler Black was the tenor soloist on Sunday evening, 
July 15, with Martini’s Symphony Orchestra at the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City. 

Mr. Black was heard to splendid advantage in the aria 
from “Pagliacci” and in the duet from the garden scene 
from “Faust,” which he sang with Helen Brown Read. An 
audience of over 2,000 people, led by Mme. Read and Mr. 
Black, sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” Mr. Black has 


been re-engaged for an appearance on July 29. 
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SYKORA FOR TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
First American Season Calls Forth Much Praise 








Bogumil Sykora, the Russian cellist whose New York 
debut last season created such a profound impression both 
upon music lovers and the press, will leave for a tour of 
the Orient about the first week in August. He expects to 
be gone from six months to a year, at which time he will 
return to this country. Upon his arrival in Australia, Mr. 
Sykora will be joined by his concert company made up of 
local artists. The tour will include Australia, Java, China 
and Japan, other countries to be added later. 

The verdict of the New York critics in regard to his 
playing was unanimous, inasmuch as they all agreed that 
the newcomer was quite the best cellist that had been heard 
here in a long time. The Evening Post said: “If Godow- 
sky is the Richard Strauss of the piano, Sykora is the 
Godowsky of the cello.” 

“A new cellist made his American debut yesterday, and 
succeeded in adding one more name to the list of real mu- 
sical artists now sojourning on our shores,” said the New 
York Tribune. 


“Mr. Sykora proves to be a cellist of unusual attain-. 


ments,” remarked the Times. 

“He has both the technic and tone of a first class cellist” 
was the comment of the Mail. 

“There can be no question that the youthful Russian who 
made his debut yesterday is an accomplished virtuoso,” 
were the words of the New York American. 

“The young cello virtuoso made something of a sensa- 
tion. It is not exaggeration to call him a kind of wonder 
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cellist. Especially in view of his almost unbelievable tech- 


nic, his command of the difficult instrument causes aston- 
ishment as well as wonder.” 


Immediately after his New York recital, Sykora gave 
similar ones in Chicago, Boston and other cities in the East 
and South. Everywhere he was acclaimed a marvel and 
there is no question that his success will be as great in the 
Orient as it has been in Europe and America. 


The Charleston Daily Mail said the following: 


Bogumil Sykora, the Russian cellist, was heard last night at the 
Burlew in a program which made the greatest demands on his skill. 
He is a player of exceptional technical attainments and possesses 
those qualities of mind and heart which go towards the makeup of 
a finished virtuoso. This he proved conclusively by his playing. 


Still further goes the Charleston Gazette: 


In his recital at the Burlew last night, Sykora confirmed the 
profound impression made at the concert of the Charleston Symphony 
last Sunday. His performance of the program showed him to be a 
virtuoso of marvelous technical equipment and poetic temperament. 
His program was one that would tax to the utmost the technical 
pty, Fa any living cellist and he was equal to the demands made 
on him. 


The Binghamton Republican-Herald said: 


Excepting a few instances, the selections played by Sykora de- 
manded prodigious feats of technic. The more intricate the phras- 
ing, the faster the chromatics, the longer the keyboard jumps, the 
better, apparently, Sykora enjoyed it. And liking it, he put in the 
playing the feeling that lifted it above an acrobatic, mechanical 
exhibition, In his “Variationen in D Major,” by himself, and 
“Airs Baskyrs,” by T. Piatti, he reached his heights. In the one 
the sob of the wind, anguish, despair and finally hope; in the other, 
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strong, lilting melodies of joyousness and triumph. In both, amaz 
ing trills and harmonics and chromatic runs. In the ‘‘Variationen” 
his slurred chromatics, one might be inclined to believe, sounded 
more like the wind than the wind itself. 


The Binghamton Press, the following: 


He held his listeners enchanted throughout the recital with the 


lyrical quality of his tone production, and phrasing. Had it not 
been so easy for the imagination to wander off into fields of 
romance at the call of bird voices, the melodic moans of unseen 
creatures of the wood or air, the soft sighings of lost nymphs, his 
playing suggested, the audience would more readily have given 
attention to the mechanical facility required to produce these results 


Music and Culinary Art 


(Henry T. Finck, in New York Evening Post.) 

A few weeks ago, in commenting on the superabundance 
of singers and players, I said that in most cases it does not 
pay to be a musical debutante, and asked: “Why not rather 
be something else—a good fancy cook, for instance?” 

In writing that, | knew very well that none of the thou- 
sands of girls and youths who are preparing to enter the 
musical arena would take my advice kindly. They all con 
sider themselves far above’ the level of cooks, on whom 
they look down, as even many factory and shop girls do 
As a matter of fact, it takes infinitely more hecho taste, 
and skill to be a good cook than a factory or shop girl 
or a musician like the average debutante that appears in 
our concert halls. . 

It is the height of absurdity to suppose that a cook 
belongs to a lower social caste than a piano player or a 
singer. Cooks, like musicians, must be judged by their 
individual achievements. 

Surely we have a good start toward making cooking as 
honorable an art as music. If nine-tenths of the musical 
debutantes gave up their hopeless ambitions and helped to 
improve the health and comfort of families that are eager 
to engage lady cooks, properly trained, they would greatly 
improve their own health and comfort, too. There is 
drudgery in cooking, to be sure, as in-everything else, but 
even dishwashing is a picnic compared with the awful bore 
of daily scale playing, to which even Paderewski has to 
submit to this day. 


New York Lecturer and Pianist 
Highly Recommends Bonus’ 
“Musical Psycho-Pedagogy’ 


Following is a letter from Frank Howard Warner, a 
prominent New York lecturer and pianist, which speaks in 
glowing terms of Daniel Bonus’ book on “Musical Psycho 


> ” 
Pedagogy 
Musical Education Publishing Company, Decatur, Lil 

Dear Sirxs—-Enclosed is money order for my third copy of your 
course in Pedagogy. I am quite enthusiastic about the book and 
recommend it strongly to all those who I feel are advanced enough 
in appreciation of the advantages of psychology to music to under 


stand and profit by it. I shall heartily recommend it to all the 
students of my pedagogy class next summer, as I know they will 
need it and I can find no other book or system which brings home 
the every day facts of music study and performance as does yiurs. 

The manner of treating the subject of teaching and the emphasis 
laid on interpretation and the use of the mind are quite new, it 
appears to me, and get at the root of the matter about which most 
teachers and writers speculate and “beat about the bush’’—or leave 
entirely out of consideration, trusting to luck for the pupil's “finding 
himself—i, ¢., acquiring poise and facility in execution 

I am very grateful to you for the work and feel that all teachers 
should be so. Frank Howarp WaRnen, 

New York School of Music and Arts, New York City 


Minnie Tracey’s Columbus Class 


In addition to the large vocal class already assured Min- 
nie Tracey, at her new studio in Cincinnati, she will teach 
every Monday at the Ella May Smith studios in Columbus 
Mrs. Smith has arranged a large class for Miss Tracey, 
feeling that her home city had never had such a splendid 
opportunity for study with so thorough an artist. Vocal 
culture and operatic work in general will be dealt with 
in the manner for which this teacher is well known. 
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Is making a tremendous success with the Bracale Opera in Venezuela. This is her third engagement with this organization, 
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MUSICAL 


CHARLES W. CLARK HEADLINES 
CHICAGO THEATRE BILL 


Well Known Artist Holds Rapt Attention of Audience—Summer Recitals—State 
Hospital Inmates Entertained—New Patriotic Song by Freer 


Charles W. Clark appeared a3 headliner at the Majestic 
Theatre this week. From time to time variety is lent the 
bill at the Majestic—one of the best theatres of its kind 
by the apperance of well known artists of the musical 
world. That Mr. Clark held the, rapt attention of his 


at all times by his musicianly, artistic and clever 


listeners 
After si: aging in his usual artistic 


renditions was evident 


manner the prologue from “Pagliacci,” Hammond's 
“Recompense,” “Deep River” (Burleigh), and “Even 
Bravest Hearts May Swell,” from “Faust,” he was obliged 
to respond to an encore. Sidney Homer's “Uncle Rome” 


was the added number, and it was received with the same 
ppreciation. Gordon Campbell's accompaniments were 


ap 
pieces of art in tehmselves, 


Congratulations for Herman Devries Pupil 


Congratulations are extended to Genevieve Barry, whose 
engagement to Harold Burnham has been announced 
Miss Barry is a gifted soprano from the class of Herman 
Devries, that prominent instructor whose pupils are gain- 
ing favor in the professional field all through the country. 
Miss Barry is a conscientious student, and Mr. Devries is 
justly proud of her accomplishments, Mr. Burnham is at 
the officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan 


Recital at MacBurney Studios 


A recent recital was that of Ethel Geistweit Benedict, 
ind artist-pupil of Thomas N. MacBurney. Mrs. 
possessor of a voice of unusual range and 
used with consummate art. Notably ef- 
“As When the Dove” (Han- 
dolorosa” (Sibella) “Aprile” (Tosti) 
(Hie) should also be mentioned, 
although she rose to the greatest dramatic intensity in 
‘The Grey Wolf” (Burleigh). Mrs. Benedict sings with an 
an case and assurance that is most gratifying, and with a 
never failing musicianship 


soprano, ¢ 
Benedict is th 

power, which is 
fective in her program were 
del) 0) 
and “J'ai pleuré en reve” 


bocca 


Insane Patients Given Musical Treat 


Phe 3,500 inmates of the Chicago State Hospital for the 
Insane gathered on the lawn in front of the main building 
in Dunning last Saturday afternoon, where a musical en- 
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iertainment had been arranged by Mrs. B. Zippert, of 
Chicago. The program consisted of violin, vocal and piano 
selections, and was received with much enthusiasm. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien Busy 


Mabel ~—? Herdien has just returned to Chicago from 
Kewanee, Galva and Mendota, Ill, where she sang with 
great success before the Rotary clubs. 


Theodore Spiering at Bush Conservatory 


Bush Conservatory announces the engagement of Theo- 
dore Spiering, the American violinist, to conduct a master 
class for violinists during tlie season of 1917-18. Consid- 
erable interest is attached to this announcement, as it is 
the first time in twelve years that Mr. Spiering has been 
associated with the musical life of Chicago. Spiering is 
well known as the organizer of the famous Spiering Quar- 
tet, and has had European appearances in England, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Scotland, Austria, and elsewhere. This is 
the first opportunity in twelve years that violinists of the 
Middle West have had to study with this master musician. 


John Rankl’s Busy Summer 


John Rankl, bass-baritone, will appear in Chautauqua 
with the American Operatic Quartet at different intervals 
during the summer. He will, however, take care of his 
teaching each week at the Rundle School of Music. 


Carl Kinsey at Mackinac 


Word comes from Mackinac Island, via post card, from 
Carl D. Kinsey that he is enjoying a week’s stay at the 
beautiful northern Michigan resort, where he has been 
since last Saturday. Oscar Saenger went with the affable 
business head of the Chicago Musical College, and re- 
turned to Chicago on Monday ready for his teaching at 
the college. Arising Sunday morning at 5 o'clock, Kinsey 
and Saenger enjoyed a fine early morning horseback ride. 


Helen Brown Read’s Success at Atlantic City 


Helen Brown Read, the dramatic soprano, is singing 
during July with the Martine Orchestra on the Steel Pier 
at Atlantic City. There concerts are the event of the week, 
being given every Sunday evening in the beautiful music 
hall, and are attended by hundreds who enjoy the best in 
music. Mme. Read is having yreat success at this her sec- 
ond season there. 


American Conservatory Notes 


John J. Hattstaed, president of the American Conserva- 
tory, left this week for Charleycix, Mich., where he will 
spend several weeks. 

Two more American Conservatory graduates have ac- 
cepted positions for next season. Persis Carter, who com- 
pleted the course in public school music, will act as super- 
visor of public school music at Petersbury, Ill. Christine 
Sheringer will be supervisor of public school music at Fre- 
mont, Mich. Their duties will commence early in Sep- 
tember. 

Karleton Hackett, the well known voice teacher and as- 
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sociate director of American Conservatory, will make an 
extensive tour through Colorado and New Mexico. 

The program for this Wednesday morning’s recital at 
the American Conservatory was furnished by Helen 
Brown-Stephens, soprano, and ence mis, pianist. 
The Conservatory Recital Hall was filled to capacity by 
an appreciative audience. These summer recitals given by 
members of the faculty are proving more and more popular 
each week. 

A New Patriotic Song 

“For the Freedom of All Nations,” a new patriotic song 
from the prolific pen of the well known composer, Eleanor 
Everest Freer, has just been published by Will Rossiter. 
The whole first edition of this song has been donated to 
the Western Relief Fund. The entire gross receipts from 
its sale go to the fund intact. 

Sturkow-Ryder Pupils in Recital 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder presented several of her promis- 
ing students in recital Thursday afternoon, in her studios 
in the Cable Building. Those appearing were Darwin Cur- 
tis, who opened with the “Polish Dance,” by Scharwenka; 
Dorothy Shoninger played the Bach B minor invention and 
“Des Abends” (Schumann); Beulah Cray offered Liszt's 
“Die Lorelei;” Max Kortlander presented the Bach pre- 
lude in C minor and the Chopin cromatique etude, and May- 
belle Parks closed the program with “The Last Hope,” 
Gottschalk, and the Liszt rhapsody, No. 14. Assisting on 
the program, Helen Jackson sang Guy d’Hardelot’s “Be- 
cause” and Arditi’s “Waltz Song.” Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
has every reason to feel proud of the work done by her 
students, and her excellent tutelage was reflected in each 
participant’s playing. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 

David P. Unruh has just been appointed head of the 
vocal department of Howard Payne College, Brownswood, 

“ex. 

Evelyn Vitto-Levin, student of the violin Specnien, 
was engaged by the management of Ravinia Park to play 
on Thursday at the children’s concert given by the Chi- 
pe Symphony Orchestra, with Mme. Beriza as assisting 
soloist. 

Dr. Ziegfeld, president emeritus of the Chicago Musical 
College, is spending August cruising on the steam yacht 
Thelma, owned by his daughter, Mrs. Buhi. 

The last of the summer musicales given by the Chicago 
Musical College was presented in Ziegfeld Theatre on 
Saturday morning. The following pupils participated: 
Marie Bergman, William Hubert, Clemens Steuch, Mary 
Farl Walker, Mildred Brown, Cecile Gordon, Winifred 
Forbes znd Vera Bowen. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Walter Knupfer Establishes Chicago Studios 





The musical life of Chicago is to be greatly enriched 
through the Knupfer studios, a school of musical arts. 
Walter Knupfer, the renowned piano pedagogue, sees in the 
organization of his own school the fulfillment of long cher- 
ished wishes, for his new venture will give him the oppor- 
tunity of greatly enlarging the sphere of his musical activ- 
ity and of demonstrating to their fullest extent his peda- 
gogical gifts and educational aims. 

Mr. Knupfer long has been recognized as one of the 
chosen ones in his profession. Teachers are born, not 
riade; this truth is fully confirmed by the results of Mr. 
Knupfer’ s instruction, Experience gained abroad, and 
later through his twenty-one years’ association with Dr. 
Ziegfeld’s College, is a valuable asset leading to his repu- 
tation as one of the most successful piano teachers of the 
country. 

A great number of his pupils, who are now prominently 
active in all parts of the United States as pianists, teachers, 
supervisors of music, etc., bear testimony to the superior 
character and efficiency of his teaching. Of those who 
have more recently heen members of his artist’ class, the 
following may be mentioned: Isaac van Grove, Lenore Si- 
mon Bodine, Agathe Langrich, Magdalen Massmann, Beu- 
- Lee Taylor, John Wiederhirn, Loula Schneidt, Helen 

Ross, Esther Pohlmann Marie Simon, Dorothy Men- 
ice Agnes Blafka, Anna Dazel, Dorothy Eichenlaub, 
Margaret Dirks, Anna Sevin, Marchia Kelley-Stewart, Mrs. 
Eudora Harbers, ete. 
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The Knupfer studios will be located in the Fine Arts 
Building, and will number among the members of the fac- 
ulty distinguished musicians as teachers of the different 
branches of music, whose names fully illustrate the high 
standard of instruction Mr. Knupfer has in mind. 

Nothing new can be said about Harry Weisbach, the 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Of no less importance is the acquisition of the renowned 
cellist, Herman Beyer Hane, an artist of international rep- 
utation, who will have charge of the classes in cello and 
ensemble playing. 

dolf Brune, who heads the theory department, is promi- 
nent among the composers of the day. Many of his compo- 
— pupils have already gained recognition in their field 
ot art. 

In the voice department, Mr. Knupfer has succeeded in 
securing Frederick Carberry, whose reputation as one of 
the foremost vocal authorities in America, is established 
and substantiated by his many professional pupils now ap- 
pearing in church and concert work. 

Blanche van Buren, Mr. Carberry’s associate in the voice 
department, is termed “Chicago’s most versatile young 
woman.” Her specialty is diction coaching in the four 





WALTER KNUPFER. 


current “musical languages.” Many prominent artists are 
indebted to Miss van Buren for her most valuable aid in 
this direction. 

A valued member of the faculty is Zerline Muhlmann. 
Her work as accompanist is well known, while her superior 
teaching ability and excellent musicianship make her work 
important both in the voice and language department. 

The list of piano teachers associated with Mr. Knupfer 
contains the following names: Isaac van Grove, Anita Al- 
varez Knupfer, John Wiederhirn, Magdalen Massmann, 
Loretto Sheridan, Celia Ellbogen, Dorothy Eichenlaub, 
Loula Schneidt, Louise Bridges, Verness Fraser. It is 
significant that all the members of the piano department 
have had their musical education from Mr. Knupfer. Mr. 
van Grove, Mrs. Knupfer, John Wiederhirn and Magdalen 
Massmann are well known to the public. as pianists and 
teachers of recognized worth. 

In addition to his piano teaching, Mr. van Grove will 
continue to coach artists for opera and concert work, in 
which capacity he has a reputation second to none. 





THE OPERA WEEK 
AT RAVINIA PARK 











So far—this is the fourth week of the season at Ravinia 
Park, Ili—the weather has been ideal, the most of the 
time; thus the open air performances continue to draw a 
good weekly attendance. This week was no exception to 
the rule and many found relief from the torrid heat of the 
city at the delightful park. The fourth week was ushered 
in with a symphony concert in the afternoon and a re- 
vival of “Aida” on Sunday evening. Richard Hageman 
once more displayed most effectively his skill as baton 
wielder in the program of Thomas, Schubert, Massenet, 
- Bizet, Czibulka, Kreisler and Glazounow selections. 

“Aida,” Evening 

“Aida” was sung for the first time this season at Ravinia 
for which Estelle Wentworth, a soprano of last season, re- 
turned. Miss Wentworth replaced Marguerite Beriza as 
Aida and Frances Ingram sang Amneris. Honors were 
equally divided between these two principals. Miss Went- 
worth’s voice is excellent in parts and her pianissimo work 
and full voiced tones are highly commendable. This was 
Miss Ingram’s first local appearance as Amneris, and her 
gorgeous organ was used to splendid advantage throughout 
the evening, save at times when she forced her lower tones. 
Nevertheless she created an excellent impression and won 
hearty applause. Morgan Kingston was the Radames and 
delivered the “Celeste Aida” with telling effect. His high 


notes rang out clearly, true to pitch and won him salvos 
of applause at the close of the aria. 
cast was excellent. 
ing to the score. 


Wagner Program, Monday Evening 


Marguerite Beriza appeared as soloist on the Wagner 
program Monday evening. Mme. Beriza sang with her 


The balance of the 
Conductor Papi gave a brilliant read- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


customary art and exquisite style and was the recipient of 
much well deserved applause. One of the favorites at 
Ravinia, her every appearance is anticipated with pleasure 
by her many friends and admirers. ageman was at the 
conductor’s desk and gave effective readings of the various 
numbers. 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” Tuesday Evening 


In the repetition of “The Tales of Hoffmann” Tuesday 
evening the lion’s share of the success went to Florence 
Macbeth. Seldom, if ever, has Olympia been sung better 
here. Such exquisite singing and excellent art deserves 
only words of highest praise. Miss Macbeth has made the 
“doll” role practically her own here, and in it has won 
success both with the Chicago Opera and at Ravinia. She 
was in capital voice and not only was her clear singing a 
delight to the ear, but she also was a delight to the eye. 
She essayed the part of Antonia in the third act, and in 
it, too, accomplished admirable results. 

Carolina White was a beautiful Giuletta. In the hands 
of Irene Pavloska, Nicklaus was exceedingly well done, 
both vocally and histrionically. Francesco Daddi in his 
two small parts was excellent. Miss White sang in French, 
Morton Adkins in English, and several others essayed the 
italian tongue. Conductor Hageman led the performance. 


“Trovatore,” Wednesday Evening 


With Estelle Wentworth as Leonore, Morgan Kingston 
as Manrico, Millo Picco as Count di Luna and Frances In- 
gram as Azucena, Verdi's “Trovatore” was the bill on 
Wednesday evening. 


Children’s Program, Thursday Afternoon 


A change was made in Thursday afternoon's program for 
the children. Mme. Beriza was announced as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, but instead Mildred 
Mayer gave recitations and played the piano, and Evelyn 
Nitto Levin, who was announced as “the youngest violin 
virtuoso in the world,” furnished the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. 


“Traviata,” Thursday Evening 

Three scenes from “Traviata,” with Florence Macbeth 
singing Violetta and Orville Harrold, Alfredo, made up 
Thursday evening’s schedule. So remarkable were the 
achievements of that excellent singing actress; Florence 
Macbeth, last week in the first act of this Verdi opera that 
the management wisely decided to offer its patrons more 
of the opera, They were justified, as she came up to and 
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surpassed all expectations and won a decided triumph. The 
tenor, Harrold, was, as usual, good in some places and not 
so good in others. Papi gave a magnificent reading of the 
score. 


Friday Afternoon, Student-Artists’ Day 

The third student-artists’ day brought forth Margaret 
Farr, pianist, and Frederick Braucher, as soloists with the 
orchestra. Margaret Farr, a student from the class of 
that widely known pianist and teacher, Walter Spry, won 
an individual success in the Tschaikowsky scherzo in F 
major, the Chopin etude, op. 10, No. 3, and A flat “Bal- 
lade.” Miss Farr is a thorough student and disclosed in 
everything that she did the efficiency of the instruction 
received under the guidance-of Mr. Spry. She has abun- 
dant technic, poise, and above all, her readings are musi 
cianly, intelligent and clean cut. Of her success she, as 
well as her excellent mentor, may well be proud, and slre 
should.go far on the road leading to success. 

The orchestra, under the lead of Conductor Hageman, 
gave an excellent account of itself in selections by Wolf 
Ferrari, Beethoven, Grieg, Handel and Glazounew. 

“Carmen,” Friday Evening 

Bizet’s masterpiece was sung again on Friday evening 
with the same cast as at previous performances, except 
that Picco was the Escamillo. Papi conducted. 

Symphony Program, Saturday Afternoon 

Conductor Hageman conducted the orchestra program 
Saturday afternoon. It contained Grieg, Mozart, Weber- 
Weingartner, Saint-Saéns, Suppe, Schumann-Stock, Simon- 
etti and Gtingl works, 

“Lucia,” Saturday Evening 

The cast previously announced for “Rigoletto,” which 
was scheduled for Saturday evening, gave “Lucia” in 
stead, Florence Macbeth scoring once more her customary 
artistic success. Jeannetre Cox 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


“The Star Spangled Banner” 


“Will you kindly print the words of the the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” in your paper? I know only a part of the 
first verse, and would be glad to be able to sing it when it 
is played at concerts.” 

You are not alone in your ignorance of the words of the 
national anthem. Few know the words of “America” 
ether, excepting the first two lines. The following verses 
are taken from a copy of the original manuscript of the 
poem: 


O! say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watch'd were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
©! say does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half. conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream, 
"Tis the Star Spangled Banner-—O! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band which so vauntingly swore, 
"Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 

A home and a country they’d leave us no more? 
Their blood has wash'd out their foul footsteps pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the g glogm of the grave, 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O! thus he it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation 
Blest with vict’ry and peace may the heav'n rescued land 
Pra'se the power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto—“In God is our trust,” 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Out of respect to our new ally, England, the third verse 
which appears above is omitted from the official version 
of it. 

“Do you think that the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ can be 
sung by many people? Is it not too high for the majority 
ofaoices? Do you think it is a favorite with the public? 
Why is there not another tune written for it?” 

“Give a dog a bad name,” etc. So it appears to be with 
the old “Star Spangled Banner.” There is a popular the- 
ory and belief that it is difficult to sing, this theory almost 
as old as the song itself. But is it? Do not the majority 
of works for chorus range quite as high and yet they are 
all sung without such unpleasant criticisms as are made of 
the national anthem. 

Transposing the music a tone or half a tone lower has 
been suggested ; but as a writer suggests in one of the daily 
papers: “A chorus can reach anything. The weak ones can 
squeak to the high notes and growl to the low ones, sup- 
ported and covered by the good voices, and not spoil it.” 

There is no doubt that it would be difficult to suppress 
this well known song, now called variously National Hymn 
or National Anthem. It is almost 103 years old, has a 
place in the hearts of the people that no other song can 
supplant, and while not more than one in a hundred know 
the words of the second verse, even if they can sing the 
first one correctly, all know “O’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

Even when the new national song is written, it is prob- 
able that the ‘ ‘Star, Spangled Banner” will continue to 
“float” and “wave.” It will take time for anything new 
to attain a lasting popularity. So let us cling to the cen- 
tenarian with its top notes until we are quite sure of some- 
thing better. ‘ 


Wanted—Free Vocal Instruction in the Evening 


“Could you kindly inform me of a free Vocal institution 
where I could study in the evenings? Or someone who 
will -_ me the required instructions on condition that I 
pay when I am booked and working. I can furnish best 
references.” 

At present there are no free evening schools for vocal 
instruction available. Hunter College hopes to open one 
for the coming winter, but the plans are not yet formulated, 
so nothing definite can be said. 

Mr. Camilieri of the New Singing Society of New York 
is the best one for you to apply to if you care to join a 
singing society for choral work. It will give you practice 
and may help you in obtaining information about evening 
classes. The meetings of the New Singing Society are 
held Monday and Thursday evenings at eight o’clock, in 
the auditorium of the High School of Commerce, Sixty- 
fifth street west of Broadway. Both advanced singers and 
beginners are welcome, everyone being cordially invited 
to join. 

yon. name and address have been sent to one of the 
leading vocal teachers of the city who may possibly be 
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able to assist you with lessons, in which case you will re- 
ceive a letter from said teacher. 


Willing to Do Anything 
“Can you tell me of any teacher—vocal—who would be 
wiiling to give me lessons gratuitously until I am able to 
earn money with my voice ? I am willing to do anything 
to secure such instruction.’ 

There are few teachers at the present moment who are 
willing to give lessons without being paid for the same. 
It has been the experience of many teachers that the pupil 
does not appreciate such lessons. Something for nothing 
is not valuable. Many teachers have their entire time 
taken with paying pupils and cannot spare time for any 
others. 

Your being willing to do anything is what all free pupils 
say in the beginning, but too often the promise is forgotten 
in the end. <A case was brought into court recently of a 
young man who sent a threatening letter to a millionaire 
unless he was given $25,000. When the judge asked the 
young man, or rather when the young man confessed, he 
said he wanted the ‘ ‘money in order that he might take 
lessons for grand opera singing.” He was willing to “do 
anything.” 


Adele Lewing’s Summer Classes 
Open to Professionals 





Adele Lewing’s summer course for pianists is open to 
professionals. Her studios are at 785 Lexington avenue 
and at Steinway Hall, New York City. 

The following tribute to the late Teresa Carrefio is from 
her pen: 

TERESA CARRENO, 
Queen enthroned 

In silent reverence, 
We bow and weep! 


Thy diadem we loaned 
And in its radiance 
Thy memory we'll keep! 








BEATRICE MacCUE, 
who is spend’ng the summer on a farm at Hightstown, 
J., about to start off for her morning canter. 


Contralto, 
N 





“ SODER-HUEGK 


rod EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 

Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
prepared for Church, Copeest, Opera, and 


for booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York 


JANE CROSBY 


LYRIC SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
70 EATON PLACE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. Tel. 2393-R Orange 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusIcaL 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tur Musicat Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 





Phone, 6221 Bryant 














1 icati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
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FRIDA BENNECHE’S 
CONVICTIONS 











“Many times you hear this remark made about a singer: 
‘Why doesn’t she get on? She has a good voice!’ Then 
some one else may add: ‘Her voice is better than Miss 
So and So’s, but the trouble is that she hasn’t any brains.’ 
And that is the solution of more thaa one of the cases 
where singers fail to ‘put it over.’ 

“Because the brain is inert and not receptive the singer 
with the really good voice retards her own progress. On 
the other hand, the singer with just the average quality of 
voice almost always commands recognition because of her 
intelligence, which makes her work so much more valu- 
able.” So spoke Frida Bennéche, the all-around musician, 
as she has become known to her friends and fellow artists. 
To expatiate upon this singer’s accomplishments would 
take “yards” of paper, the high cost of which makes it 
necessary to merely add that beside being a singer of note, 
Mme. Bennéche is also a fine violinist, a pianist, and a 
painter of china. Not, of course, forgetting her less artis- 
tic but decidedly important capabilities as a culinary genius. 


All Around Musician 

When asked why she decided to concentrate—for she 
does that—upon singing rather than any of its allied arts, 
she remarked: “I guess because I always sang as a child. 
Not that I disclosed any child prodigy talent, but merely be- 
cause I was always the soloist with the family orchestra. You 
know there were seven children in our family, and we 
were all musical, even though our parents were not even 
amateurs. We had many happy hours playing together, and 
it was with a feeling of pride that I listened to my brothers 
call me ‘petite’ prima donna. 


Advantages of Violin and Piano Work 

“Later I studied the violin, and I think now that all 
coloratura singers should knew something about that par- 
ticular instrument, so closely associated with the voice. It 
is not only good for ear training but for developing fine 
technic and true pitch. Again, it strengthens one’s idea of 
making the staccatos clean and precise. Piano work, too, 
is not without its advantages. For instance, suppose you 
are a soloist with an orchestra and have no regular accom- 
panist, how much better it is if you can accompany your 
own encores, rather than have a member of the orchestra 
very kindly oblige you and ‘bungle’ it. This happened re- 
cently at one of the Civic Orchestral Society's concerts, 
and the artistic effect of the charming number was com- 
pletely lost. Besides, piano work gives one a more accurate 
conception of what rhythm really means.” 

Mme. Bennéche is one of the many singers who have 
enjoyed success in opera across the water, and upon com- 
ing to America went into concert work, in which she has 
met with equal favor. The cause of many opera artists 
failing in the other field she gives as follows: “On the 
concert platform the.singer has no one but himself to de- 
pend upon, in which case I should say that concert work 
is the more severe test of a singer’s ability. In operatic 
work he has his fellow artists, the lovely scenery—to dis- 
tract your attention, if need be—or even his excellent 
acting. - 

English Songs Delightful 
“People say—some of them; thank goodness, not all 
that English songs are not singable. Ridiculous! They 
are very singable, if you know how to treat your own lan- 
guage in song. The great trouble with the people who dis- concerts. This in itself should make it quite clear that land, the Middle West, and South have won for this charm- 
like singing English songs is that they do not teke the more popular priced attractions in New York should be ing soprano numerous admirers and friends, who have 
pains to master them. I say master, because they claim the  ayailable. found her lacking in not one of the requisites necessary 
songs to be hard. Anything hard must be conquered! “Love of music, they say, is bred in the European chil- toward hecoming a successful singer. Next season's out- 

“It is only a case of time when we will hear programs dren from the cradle, Des ‘sn’t it prevail in our own Amer- look is even more promising, inasmuch as her manager, 
made up almost entirely of English songs. And more,  jcan tots also? Whoever saw a child run away from a  M. H. Hanson, has already secured a number of very im 
English opera will come into its own. Every city will hurdy-gurdy? And again, in these recruiting days, what is portant engagements. 
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FRIDA BENNECHE. 


have its own individual opera house, the same as in Europe. the most successful means of drawing a crowd? Why, the 

Y oe , 2 , f Ties ’ *¢: ~ . . a ° * 

Really, I cannot understand why the Americans haven’t military band! The community sing and the park band Much Time Devoted to Recording 

taken steps to establish them before, for certainly a lack concerts are other illustrations of the people’s patronage of ; ‘ Pe . a 

of means could not have prevented this movement. niusic During intervals between her concerts, Mme. Bennéche 
spends all of her time recording for phonographs. It is 


. ’ : : “American musical training is equal to that of Europe. °) ; F Bea 
Americans’ Growing Taste for Music All that America lacks now is the atmosphere. and in that aid that her voice records most extraordinarily, losing 


“Americans are showing more taste every year for the there are some parts where it can be secured—here, for "ne of its clear, cleancut staccato effects in the operatic 
good music. This fact might be emphasized by merely — j,,¢t- ince, at the Wellington Hotel, the home of all kinds of 2745 that she recently completed In all her work, wheth- 
studying one of the Civic Orchestral concert’s audiences.  yjysicians-.-'Tke House of 2 Thousand Noises.’ ” er it be the more dramatic or simplest kind of a ballad, 


The middle classes more than any other were drawn to : Mme. Bennéche never fails to give effective interpretation 
these popular priced concerts. Even in the summer, when A Singer With All the Requisites This is perhaps. because in addition to being an all around 


the temperature is far from zero, they venture out to hear Mme. Bennéche has just completed what might be called musician, she is a singer with intelligence and superior un- 
all that is possible in the way of good singing or symphony a most satisfactory season. Her appearances in New Eng- derstanding of all she undertakes. 


GALLI-CURCI «mira ™ 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Mgr. Chickering 
MANUEL ee Flutist eee New York Piano 


191'7-1918 


ar ion lor gan "Ss EASTERN TOUR 


IN A HISTORICAL ROMAN BALLET IN THREE EPISODES 


ROMAN BALLET Tour under personal management of MARION MORGAN, 336 West 58th Street, New York City 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


World- Famed Pianist SEASON 1917-18 Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 
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MAI KALNA’S 
REMINISCENCES 











Mai Kalna is typically a Parisian artist, although she has 
been mistaken frequently for German and English. Her 
name, however, might point to Oriental lineage. Although 
this singer has lived in Europe and Asia the greater part 
of the time, she is an American—born in California. 


Educated in France 


“As a matter of fact,” she continued, “I left California 
when | was eight years old, going to France with my 
parents, where I was sent to a convent of the Sacred 
Heart, in which [ remained until I was fifteen. Having 
studied with Marchesi for two years, Mrs. Pierre Ronalds 
and Lady de Gray arranged matters so that I might sing 
small roles at Covent Garden, 1 appeared as Siebel and 
the page in the ‘Huguenots,’ with Melba and the De 
Keszké’s in the leading roles. It was toward the end of 
the season that a prominent London critic heard me sing, 
d promptly advised me to study two years longer. How- 
ever, before returning to Paris I sang at a number of the 
Albert Hall concerts on the same program with Albani and 
Patti. My two extra years completed, I made my appear- 
ance in French and Dutch opera. In Holland my debut 
was ‘Carmen,’ when I took the place of Sigrid Arnoldson 
| sang the role twenty-seven times, and this clipping will 

ve you an idea as to my success.” 


Magdeburger Anzeiger’s Criticism 


Mme. Kalna sang the title role. The artist possesses 
wreat talent as a singer, and the audience was carried into 
The acting, too, was most masterly and 


! 


delirious ecstasy 
realists 


Coached by Bizet’s Wife 


Without doubt, her instantaneous success in the part was 
due to the valuable coaching Mme. Kalna received from 


Bizet's wife, who gave her two corrections that her hus- 
band had made for the first Carmen. To encourage the 
young singer, she also advised her against worrying should 
her first interpretation not be a great success, because her 
husband was brokenhearted at the outcome of his opera’s 
first performance and rushed home to put ice cloths on 


his head 


Tours France, Germany and Russia 


Mme. Kalna toured next France, Germany, Russia and 
England, enjoying most favorable receptions everywhere. 
Her particular interpretation of Carmen was the usual * 
reckless, lithesome creature—but more, she made her a 


cowed fiend in the last act, when she fell down the entire 
length of the stairs on her back, after she had been stabbed. 
It was Mme. Kalna’s masterly acting in addition to her 
magnificent stage presence that made her work in all her 
roles so vital. Upon the conclusion of her tour of France, 
she was immediately engaged for the Opéra Comique. 


Meets Countess de Lesseps 


“About that time,” the handsome singer said, “Lady 
Austin Lee introduced me to the Countess Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. At one of the Countess’ soirées, I met Edouard 
Colonne, who told me my work lay in Wagnerian roles. 
About the same time I met Frau Cosima—the great Co- 
sima, as she is better known—whio helped me considerably, 
and who advised me to study with Professors Kneise and 
Miller in order to perfect these roles. Several months 
later | went to Munich, where I also coached with Felix 
Mottl Beriin attracted my attention next, and 1 went 
there to study acting under Frau Rosa Sucher, whose hus- 
hand was the conductor of the opera. 

Debut in “Don Giovanni” 


After all this preparation, I did not make my debut in 
Berlin in a Wagnerian role, but as Donra Anna in Mo- 


yart’s ‘Don Giovanni.’ ” 


LEON KOURCIK 


BARITONE 
Pupil of Victor Maurel 
24 West 1lith Street. New York Telephone 2006 Harlem 
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The Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger said the following in praise 
of her work: 
Mme. Kalna sang the role of Donna Anna. The artist possesses 

a full toned, powerful voice of dark and sympathetic color, which 
she uses in a highly dramatic manner, and of the tonal beauty 
of her “mezzo voce” no criticism can be made. Her acting and 
dramatic expressions are full of life and Mme. Kalna also shows 
great talent as an actress. These qualifications are strengthened by 
her expressive gestures and beautiful stage presence. 

_Her success this time was such that she toured entire 
Germany in that role alone, later, or course, singing the 
Briinnhilde, Valentine, Amneris, and later Aida. She gave 
a special performance of “Carmen” in Warsaw, which was 
highly praised by Edouard de Reszké, who held a reception 
in her honor after the performance. 


With Carl Rosa Company 


Next the singer toured England as a member of the 
Royal Carl Rosa Company, singing the roles of Elizabeth 
in “Tannhauser,” Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni,” and 





MAI KALNA. 


Lenore in “Fidelio.” Each tour seemed to lead to another 
important engagement, for this time Mme. Kalna_ was 
booked for a tour with her own company through India 
and part of the Orient. 


Tokens of Her Trip 


The distinguished artist has among other things three 
cherished tokens of that particular trip. A ring set with 
five Colombo sapphires was presented to her on board 
ship for her lovely singing. In Samarang, Java, she re- 
ceived a handsome jade and gold bracelet, and a Prince of 
India gave her a lucky ring, consisting of a large pebble 
resembling a moonstone and two genuine rubies. In pre- 
senting the gift to Mme. Kalna, it seems that the Prince 
told her while she wore it she would never be a day with- 
out money. 


The Story of the Ring 


When the writer heard this she could but feel that it 
was too bad Java was such a long way from America and 
those rings out of the less fortunate beggar’s reach! 

“Now, I am a scientist,” went on Mme. Kalna, “and I 
do not believe as a rule in such things bringing people 























IDELLE PATTERSON 


The Successful Lyric- 


Sang 50 concerts during the past season including engage- 
ments with the Opera Comique at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, also appearances with the following distinguished artists: 

YSAYE at New Haven and Waterbury, Conn., 

KREISLER and 

CASALS at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, 

GODOWSKY at the New York Mozart Society, 

ZIMBALIST at Jersey City High School, 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND ORATORIOS 


1451"’Broadway 


Coloratura Soprano 


and others 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 
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luck. When the war broke out, I hurriedly packed the 
trunks I needed, and in so doing lost my ring. From that 
time on it seemed quite as though everything were against 
me, On the way over my trunk containing furs and jewels 
was lost. Upon arriving in America, my financial affairs 
took such a sudden turn, and I was wondering what might 
happen next, when my mother arrived—she had stayed be- 
hind to settle last things—and with her my long lost ring. 
I gratefully slipped it on my finger, where it has stayed 
ever since. My luck now has turned tides again!” — 

Mme. Kalna says that the heat was so intense in Java 
that, like all of her fair sex, “she couldn’t do a thing with 
her hair.” Realizing that it was impossible to do it up 
presentably, she thought of a clever scheme and imme- 
diately sent to Paris for a water wave transformation. 
Now, for the benefit of the opposite sex who are not ac- 
quainted with this present day necessity, it must be said 
that the article above mentioned is merely a switch of 
hair elaborately curled, which, when donned by the wearer, 
can be made into a very fine coiffure. This the singer 
wore at her evening concerts over her own lovely hair. 

“And 1 wore it all the time we were in Java,” she con- 
fided. “Every day, funnily enough, it seemed to grow 
lighter in shade, and I often tell my husband that had we 
remained in Java, at the end of two years I should have 
been a real peroxide blonde.” 


Husband Most Severe Critic 


Bruce Norcross, Mme. Kalna’s husband, was at one time 
2 fine basso, and is his wife’s most severe critic. “Only 
this morning,” the singer related, “he came back from the 
lift to tell me.one phrase which J had been singing was a 
bit too dark. At the opera, if he were not in the front row 
somewhere, I’d begin to get nervous for fear he’d rush in 
cvery minute and tell me I was singing badly. On the 
other hand, if I saw his pleased face, the second act went 
better than the first.” 

Mr. Norcross, an American, too, is one of the many peo- 
ple who do not see any reason wliy German music should 
be omitted from concert or opera programs because of 
political differences. He told the writer that in 1914 Sir 
Henry Wood requested that the German numbers be taken 
on again, because those substituted for them were not prov- 
ing popular. “If the English showed thac spirit,” he said, 
“then so should we Americans.” 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” Treated Adversely 


The following is an interesting story told by the singer: 

“In Paris, Desirée Artét, at one time ‘fiancée of Tschai- 
kowsky, used to hold some famous soirées. What hap- 
pened at one of them I shall never forget. In fact, I am 
giad that I was ne the day that Puccini came with 
his new opera, ‘La Bohéme,’ in manuscript form, and 
Ag it over for the distinguished guests, who included 
3oito, the famous composer of ‘Mefistofele’ and libretto 
writer of all Verdi's operas; Gaillard, then the director of 
the Opéra; Bruneau, the distinguished composer and critic 
of the Figaro; Catulle Mendes and Felix Weingartner. 
The work was received coolly, and when Puccini finally 
witlidrew from the room, Weingartner went up to the 
piano and played a selection from ‘Aida,’ at the same time 
crying, ‘This is music; the other is nothing.’ 

“But after the Carl Rosa Company produced ‘Bohéme' 
and it went so well, these same people had to hear the 
opera ‘segond handedly,’ you might say, when they might 
have discovered it.” 


Studied With Massenet 


The waltz from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” accord- 
ing to the singer, Massenet thought the commonest thing 
he had ever heard. When Mme. Kalna was studying with 
him, she says that he used to amuse his pupils with his 
funny interpretations.of how various things which he dis- 
liked should be played. ‘ - 


French Songs to Be Specialty 


In parting, Mme. Kalna told the writer that she did not 
want to be just a good singer or a fine actress, but she 
wants to be known in this country as a singer with indi- 
viduality. She believes there is a place for every singer if 
he or she only discovers where the particular talent lies. 

Next season Mme. Kalna will begin her concert work in 
America under the direction of R. E. Johnston. French 
songs will be a special feature of her work. 3 ¥. 


Maurice Dumesnil Heralded as “Ideal” Pianist 





Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, although still a young 
man, comes to America heralded as one of the ripest prod- 
ucts of the French school of art. His playing is said to 
embody elegance and distinction, in which good taste is 
never sacrificed for the sake of effect. With this mature 
and highly cultivated musicianship is combined a dazzling 
brilliancy of technic, a youthful vigor of execution, and a 
fiery individuality of temperament. Dumesnil has been 
called the ideal pianist, from the standpoint of musician 
and public alike. 

His most recent concert appearances have resulted in a 
series of ovations, At Buenos Aires, traditionally a crit- 
ical art center, not given to exaggerated enthusiams, Du- 
mesnil’s recitals drew such huge audiences that the streets 
outside the hall were reported to be crowded long after 
every inch of standing room had been occupied. At the 
conclusion of one concert, traffic was blocked for some 
time, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the pianist 
finally escaped from the admirers. 

Maurice Dumesnil achieves, perhaps, his finest results in 
interpreting Chopin and Liszt. With the great Polish com- 
poser he seems to have a community of spirit which en- 
ables him to re-create every nocturne, waltz, mazurka, pre- 
lude, sonata and etude exactly as it must first have been 
conceived by the master. If any modern pianist approaches 
4 ae of Chopin himself, that pianist is Maurice 

umesnil. 


Franchetti’s “Notte di Legenda,” recently arrived at the 
Teatro Carcano, of Milan, met with no more favor there 
than it did when first given at La Scala during the season of 
1014-15. It appears to be hopelessly and incurably bad. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK SINGS 
FOR CHARITY AT MANHATTAN 


Pilzer, Gegna, O’Malley, Rothier, Franko, Also Con- 
tribute to Program 








Ernestine Schumann-Heink, that wonderful artist, made 
her reappearance in New York, after considerable absence, 
on Monday evening of this week, when she sang at the 
concert given for the benefit. of La Mutualité Maternelle 
de Paris and the Order of the Golden Cross, which cares 
for disabled aviators, at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Upon her first appearance she was greeted with an ovation 
which continued for several minutes and testified to’ the 
very large place she has won in the hearts of the public. 
Singularly appropriate was her first number, the aria “Oh, 
mon fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” which she 
gave with a depth of meaning which thrilled her audience. 
Again and again she was recalled, and at length sang “But 
the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul.” Her second group consisted of Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei,” Weatherly’s “Danny Boy” and Arditi’s “Bolero.” 
Her voice was as rich and full as ever, its remarkable 
range and magnetic quality having lost nothing of its great 
charm. 

As representative of the violin art, Max Pilzer played 
the Wieniawski polonaise with all of the splendid art and 
charm for which his work has come to be known. The 
brifliancy of his performance had its effect upon his audi- 
ence, which applauded him enthusiastically. Max Gegna 
delighted with his excellent cello work, his numbers in- 
cluding the Tschaikowsky nocturne. 

Leon Rothier, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang 
the aria from “Robert le Diable,” Emilie Frances Bauer’s 
“Our Flag in France” and “La Marseillaise,” the patriotic 
numbers arousing his audience to prolonged applause. 
John O'Malley sang three songs by Kate Vannah, accom- 
panied by the composer, and Mr. Ratia, protégé of the 
Governor of the Philippines, sang the prologue to “Pag- 
l:acci,” disclosing a voice of remarkable power and beauty. 
There was also a one act play by Geoffrey Stein, in which 
Miriame Deroxe had the principal role, dancing by little 
Helen Badgley and Teresa Cerutti. Private Bruce Wein- 
man sang “America, Here’s My Boy,” and Kathryn Lee, 
as America, sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” surrounded 
by a guard of men in uniform of the First Reserve Aero 
Squadron, 

A very special word of praise is due Nahan Franko and 
his selected orchestra for the splendid manner in which the 
coutinuity of the program was preserved. From the open- 
ing march, “Pomp and Circumstance,” by Elgar, until the 
final number by the orchestra, Mr. Franko and his men 
played with all the fine art which characterizes their work 
at all times. Nor did Mr. Franko confine his activities 
to conducting, for in Saint-Saéns’ “Le Deluge” he played 
the violin solo in a way which showed his complete mastery 
of that instrument. 


Nelli Gardini in Canada 





Nelli Gardini, the soprano, was guest of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Grant while in Halifax, N. S., a few days 
ago. A tea was given in honor of the gifted singer, who 
at night appeared in a gala performance of “Madame But- 


terfly,” given before a packed house, in honor of the Italian 





GARDINI. 


NELLI 


Commission. Mme. Gardini has just concluded a seven 
weeks’ tour through Canada. Her press notices, which 
will be reprinted in the Musica. Courter in the near fu- 
ture, bespeak of her great success While in Halifax, 
Mme. Gardini inspected the submarine H4, and was es- 
corted on the trip by the commandant of the fleet. 


Love and Lea Active 





Linnie Love and Lorna Lea are very busy people these 
summer days at Camp Bluefields, Blauvelt, N. Y., where 
they have complete charge cf the music and entertain- 
ments that constantly take place. At the yearly song con- 
test held last week, Miss Love’s song, “The Spirit of Camp 
Bluefields,” won first prize, and has been adopted by the 
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camp as the official camp song, and is sung at every gath- 
ering, led by Miss Love. 

On the evening of July 26, there was a big concert and 
entertainment at the Rifle Range for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 

The complete show was written and staged by Miss 
Love, who not only wrote the words and music, but 
taught several dances. 

The program was divided into three parts: first, con- 
cert; second, a one-act musical comedy called “The Doll 
Shop,” which introduces fourteen characters and six musi- 
cal numbers, including three dances; the last part a big 
patriotic finale called “The Spirit of Democracy.” Miss 
Lea is the musical director. 


Aurelio Giorni’s “Perfect Art” 





Aurelio Giorni, the Italian pianist, who has scored so 
decided a success with the American public since his ar- 
rival in this country, is looking forward to a busy season 
next winter. The press of some of those cities where he 
has appeared has said regarding his work: 

His playing shows admirable features and a strong and compelling 
personal force. He played with intelligence, emot'on and sentiment, 
Gruss the Bach music with beautiful feeling and conception —New 

ork Sun, 


_ Mr. Giorni succeeded in making a eng og 4 favorable impres- 
sion. He is an artist of evident distinction, He has a fine command 





Photo by Carl Klincheck. 
AURELIO GIORNI, 
Pianist. 


of tone color, a marked sense of rhythm and much brilliancy of 
execution.—-New York Tribune. 

His touch is accurately modulated, his rhythm precise and perfect 
and his long, supersensitized fingers can cut the cleanest and finest 
lines of intricate filigree work. It is a finely chiseled perfection. 
His intensity is prompted by good taste and his rhythmic continuity 
polished to the finest shade. Mr. Giorni always commands admira- 
tion. Finesse is his byword.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





He has achieved perfection of form and his palying is a beautiful 
work of art. He is sensitive, scholarly and faithful to his highest 
ideals, —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


His playing of Chopin's concerto in E minor with the orchestra 
evoked a most enthusiastic response from the hearers. There was 
a delicate and light touch in the allegro maestoso and romanze 
movement together with infinitely beautiful shading effects per- 
formed in a masterly way by the young artist. The third or 
rondo movement, done in frolicsome and easy style, rounded out 
a performance which was in the last degree artistic, well done and 
decidedly substantial in every musical sense.—Davenport (Ia.) Eve- 
ning News. 

Aurelio Giorni was a great success as soloist, winning the enthus- 
iasm of the entire audience. Mr. Giorni has the largeness of talent, 
conception and purpose that belong to those to whom the gods have 
given much. Intellectually the pianist has an unlimited and pro- 
digious capacity. Poetically he is refined and convincing. | The 
simplicity and seriousness of Mr. Giorni’s manner stamps him at 
once with that quality of ideal and spirituality which would always 
keep faith with himself, his art and humanity, What: greater 
security for success can an artist have?—Moline (Ill.) Daily 


Despatch. 
NORWICH (N. Y.) REDPATH 
CHAUTAUQUA’S SECOND SEASON 


Excellent Musical Features—Criterion Quartet Well 
Liked—Helene Cafarrelli and Cimera’s Band— 
Myrna Sharlow’s Art—Returning in 1918 

The second season here of the Redpath Chautauqua 
found the $1,500 guaranteed sale met. ere the Chautauqua 
opened, July 21, in the hig tent behind the High School 
Building. There were many features of interest, aside 
from the musical attraction, but it is with the latter that 
this report is concerned. 

First Day 

The Filipino Singers and Players, fine, dusky, young 
men, gave the first musical entertainment, singing badly 
but playing well, both in solo and ensemble. Mr. Jiminez 
played “The Rosary” as a guitar solo with taste, and some 
unusual portamento effects. 


Second Day 


Mr. Llamas has plentiful technic on the piano but is 
hereby chided' for fanning himself, drinking a glass of 
water, etc., using the right hand, while the left hand was 
playing. Chautauqua is not a vaudeville show, and legiti- 
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mate piano music is degraded by such “smarty” stunts 


There was no music on the second day. 


Third Day 


John Young and Horatio Rench, tenors, George Rear 
don and Donald Chalmers, basses, constituting the Cri 
terion Male Quartet of New York (but sure of national 
prominence ere long) gave the afternoon concert of the 
third day, and sang themselves straight into popular favor, 
individually and collectively. Mr. Young caught a glimpse 
of the present writer in the audience and summoned him 
to the platform to play the accompaniment to his solo, 
“Beloved, It Is Morn,” by Florence Aylward. This Eng 
lish lady was twenty years ago a member of the staff of 
the Musica. Courier, which fact was announced to the 
audience. “Laddie in Khaki,” hy Novello, was Mr 
Young’s encore. Mr. Rench pleased everyone, singing 
with ease and musically. Mr. Reardon's fine high baritone 
voice was especially effective in humorous songs, and the 
manly style and urbane personality of Mr. Chalmers was 
well liked. For all soloists Mr. Young played surprisingly 
goed accompaniments. The quartet numbers, serious, sen 
timental, and humorous, were hugely enjoyed, Hadley’s 
“Musical Trust,” and “The Drum” getting big applause, 
as they deserved. In the evening Mr. Reardon sang some 
pleasing songs, preceding a lecture by Joe M. Chapple. 


Fourth Day 


Cimera’s Band made up of some two dozen musicians, 
who play with gusto. gave the afternoon and evening con 


certs, with the Heléne Cafarelli, soprano, soloist. They 
played the “William Tell” overture espec‘ally well. Mme 
Cafarelli’s voice is a pretty, high soprano. Karl S 


Hougen, cornet soloist, is a first class artist, and Cimera 
himself is a superior trombonist, and his his band under 


full control. 
Fifth Day 


Helen Barnard, pianologist and cornetist, is a clever 
young woman, demonstrating it in bright sketches at the 
piano, and in the various bugle calls of the U. S. Army 
Carrie Fox, vocalist, and Alex. Greenleaf, pianist, assisted. 


Sixth Day 


The Children’s Pageant Afternoon was well planned and 
executed, lullabies of all nations being sung, the whole 
under the direction of Jane Woodelton, children’s worker 
In the evening Myrna Sharlow, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, Robert Dolejsi, violinist, and Charles Lurvey, 
accompanist. shared the program Miss Sharlow sang 
beautifully in every detail, with charming facial expres 
sion, fine style and distinct enunciation. The “Jewel Song” 
pleased connoisseurs, and “Carry Me Back to Ole Vir 
ginny” tickled the usual ear. “No, John” was sweetly 
done, with arch expression, and “The Year's at the Spring” 


closed her songs jubilantly. Of Mr. Dolejsi only good 
things can be said, he is a first rate young artist, with 
a future. 

Notes 


signed 


Some fifty odd men the guarantee fund $1,500 
for 1918. 

O. S. Poland was much liked as superintendent 

Sousa’s Band is to play here August 1 

Miss Sharlow 2nd Blanche Manley, soprano, the latter 
of Norwich, were together in Boston for a season. 

All the lecturers advocated woman suffrage. 

Two Baptist deacons, and a well known local minister 
aided Magician Laurant in his tricks. ‘ 

The Mustcar Courter representative was quoted by the 
Sun-Telegraph as authority in musical matters. Thank 
you, Miss Gustafson! 

The Ben Greet Players presented “As You Like It,” to 
an overflowing audience. 

Dr, Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, is an eloquent 
speaker, and Professor J. Manley Phelps was also much 


liked. W. R 


Elman Adds Many Encores 
to Ocean Grove Program 





Mischa Elman, violinist, was the Auditorium attraction 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., Saturday evening, July 28. He 
played the sonata, D major, Nardini-David; symphony 
“tspagnole,” Lalo; pastoral, Scarlatti; caprice, arranged 
by Julius Harrison; “Air de Ballet.” Gretry-Franko; Turk 
ish march from “The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven-Auer 
“In a Gondola,” Elman, and a rondino, Vieuxtemps 

Philip Gordon, at the piano, supplied excellent accom 
paniments. 

The violinist, in splendid form, was obliged to add his 
usual quota of encores. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING AND DRAMATIC RECITATION 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 
44 West 44th Street, New York 
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A Teacher of Singi ngand Organ Recitalist 


Summer Studio: 912 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
IN NEW YORK, SEASON 1917-18, BEGINNING the 1s 


ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Ball, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St., New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1oos Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 
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Address: 226 West 97th Street. 








Heinrich Hauer 


BELLAMANN BELLAMANN 


PIANIST —LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


ae BALDWIN PIANO USED 
Exclasive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


aa SULLI 


VOCAL STUDIO 


Special Summer Course for teachers and 
singers from June to October 15, 1917, 
now booking. List of pupils, teaching in 
Colleges and Conservatories, sent on re- 
quest, 


1425 Broadway 
(Phone: 


Mime. Faber 


ACCOMPANIST, PIANO INSTRUCTION AND ENSEMBLE 
Connected with the Volpe Institute. 


Studio: 132 W. 79th St... New York Tel. 8140 Schuyler 
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Gilderoy Scott-Rocky’s Summer Plans 


Gilderoy Scott- Rocky, the E English contralto, who re- 
ce ntly married and settled in Chicago, writes that she has 
been “brushing up with Graham Stults” all spring, and now 
intends to have quite one of the most delightful vacations 
imaginable. Since the use of her own words, in a recent 
letter to the Musicat Courter cannot be improved upon 
to describe how the summer months are to be spent, they 
are herewith reproduced : “I crave for open spaces (show- 
ing the contralto is ‘fed up’ with the carbon laden air of 
Chicago) and freedom, so my husband, sister and a 
party of five friends are going up to Green Bay—a twenty- 
four hour boat trip up Lake Michigan—and we shall stay 
2 few weeks at Ephraim, the Norwegian settlement among 
the pine trees. The Norwegians settled there years ago 
because it reminded them so exactly of their lovely Nor- 
wegian fjords. We stay at a Norwegiaa hotel and shall 
spend all day in bathing suits (no stockings, thank good- 
ness), and will swim, fish, spin about on the motor launch, 
tramp in the beautiful mountain country, and eat good 
things and drink real cream |’ Again showing that the 
present high cost of food is not going to mar her pleasure 

for several weeks at least. Going on, Mrs. Scott-Rocky 
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GILDEROY SCOTT-ROCKY, 
Contralto. 


says: “I shall take up my tuning fork and practice out in 
the bay every day, for out of door practicing is the finest 
kind. It trains the ear to right adjustment and consequent 
right tone. A room so often acts as a sounding box and 
tone improver and is certainly deceptive to practice in.” 








Isadora Duncan—“The Greatest Creative Artist” 

Isadora Duncan has been called “the greatest creative 
artist yet produced by America.” 

Dancing has been considered traditionally an art of in- 
terpretation rather than of creation. But the dancing of 
Isadora Duncan, if such it can be called, is in every sense 
a new, living fact, as direct an expression of inspiration as 
a symphony of Beethoven or a nocturne of Chopin. 

Therein, too, lies the vast difference between Isadora 
Duncan and the thousands of dancers who have imitated 
her, for she has always been essentially and unmistakably 
a creator. 

With the now general renaissance of the so called 
“Greek dance” and its attendant cults, the revived appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the human body, and the almost 
universal recognition of the ultimate identity of music and 
motion, it is difficult. to believe that comparatively few 
years have passed since Isadora Duncan rediscovered and 
gave to the world the great, secrets of what is now ack- 
knowledged to be the purest ‘and highest form of art. 

In the early days after her migration from her native 
California, when she danced as a fairy in Augustin Daly’s 
production of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” she seemed 
no more than a creature of extraordinary beauty and grace. 
It was only after the revelation of her individuality had 
created a furore in the capitals of Europe that Isadora 
Duncan was recognized as a new and supremely signifi- 
cant creative spirit. 

By example and precept she revolutionized the Italian, 
French and Russian schools of the ballet, overturned the 
traditions of Wagnerian opera at Bayreuth, and forced the 
whole world into a readjustment of its old standards of 
art and beauty. At the climax of her career she sacrificed 
all personal glory to concentrate on a development of free 
schools of her art in Germany and France. These schools 
also are unique in modern history. 

At the outbreak of the war Miss Duncan brought her 
most advanced pupils with her to America, and, after giv- 
ing a number of exhibitions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, finally consented to undertake with 
them a tour of her native land. The six girls now accom- 
panying Miss Duncan have been in her care since their 
early childhood, and each embodies a beautiful miniature 
of her own stupendous art. 

In Schubert’s waltzes, his “Ave Maria” and his “Marche 
Militaire,” and in such stirring modern music as the popu- 
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lar “Marche Lorraine” of the French soldiers, the exquisite 
dancing of these reincarnated nymphs is an unalloyed de- 
light. Isadora Duncan herself expresses her lighter emo- 
tions in the Brahms waltzes, and in that symphony of Bee- 
thoven, which is well called “the apotheosis of the dance. 4 
A deeper significance lies in her mystic portrayal of César 
Franck’s “Redemption,” of the soul struggles of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony, the racial upheavals of 
his “Marche Slav,” and in that tremendous poem of 
democracy, “The Marseillaise.” To see Isadora Duncan 
is an unforgettable experience, 








NEPHEWS OF HERMAN DEVRIES AT THE FRONT. 
Che above picture, taken in February, 1916, shows (standing, left) 
David Devries, member of the staff of the Governor at Dunkirk; 
Paul Devries, aviator, winner of the Croix de Guerre, noted for 
his brilliant skill, and (seated) Charles Devries, private in the 
‘toth Infantry. David Devries is the well known tenor of the 
Paris Opéra and Opéra Comique, and at one time of the Manhattan 
Opera, New York. He is the son-in-law of Emil Bergerat, the great 
French ‘author. The three boys are nephews of Jean Sardou, son 
of the famous French writer, Victorien Sardou, whose plays are 
known all over the world. Henri Busser, conductor of the Paris 
Grand Opera Orchestra, is also their brother. 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUC TON : and INTERPRETATION 


Telephones: | pede. 100 in Prospect Carnegie Hall 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
Studio 14 os ae 253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
BY APPOINTMENT. 


HAROLD HENRY 


Tour 1916-17 Booking 


Mr. Henry continues to win by artistic solidity, original talent for 
characterization and, as occasion offers, poetic feeling. His execu- 
tion is remarkable.—Maurice Halperson, The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, 
March 9, 1916. 

Steinway Piano Used 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
613-14 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
Chicago 
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VERA BARSTOW 


American Violinist 


“An intelligent and musical 
style, comprehension of some- 
thing more than the surface of 
music, technical facility and 
accuracy, and an excellent tone 
gave her performance qualities 
of artistic value.’—Richard Al- 
drich in the New York Times, 
March 20, 1917. 


—* 
AVAILABLE ALL OF 
NEXT SEASON 


Exclusive Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York Knabe Piano 
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MAKING HISTORY FOR “MADAME BUTTERFLY” 








Greatest Performances Given by Boston Grand Opera Company Under Rabinoff’s Management 





EST performances of Grand Opera ever 
offered since the days of Grau. 
—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


NCE more the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany demonstrated its superiority—cast— 
ensemble—scenery is perfection, 

~—San Francisco Chronicle. 


ELDOM if ever has Detroit shown such 
wild enthusiasm over Grand Opera. En- 
core after encore broke over the vast 
audience.—-Detroit Free Press. 


HOSE who have seen and heard only 
American and European singers in ‘“But- 
terfly,”” will get new thrills from Miura’s 
portrayal.—New York Herald, 





PINIONS may differ, but it is ours that 

no better performance of “Butterfly” has 

ever been given in Cincinnati.. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





© better baritone has been heard in a 
decade than Graham Marr, who gave an 
ideal interpretation of Sharpless in “But- 
terfly."—Buffalo Express. 


RAND OPERA of the first magnitude 
was offered by the Boston Company. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Max Rabinoff, 
its director.—lashington Post. 





ARELY if ever has a traveling company 
offered Grand Opera in such an elaborate 
manner as the Boston Company. The 
organization is superb.—Salt Lake News. 





NOTHER triumph for the Boston Grand 
Opera Company. The Auditorium packed 
to the doors to hear the ever popular 
“Butterfly..—Houston Post. 





OTABLE was the performance of “But- 

terfly” last night. Rarely has Indianapolis 

witnessed such a treat of Grand opera. 
—Indianapolis News. 
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ECIDEDLY the finest grand ra organ- 
ization that has ever toured America. 
Their engagement should have been ex- 
tended to three days.—Richmond News. 


SAME 











MAX RABINOFF 
Managing Director 


CAST—OPENS SEASON NOV. 5& 





NE need not go to New York to hear the 

best Grand Opera—The Boston Company 

has brought it to our very doors 
Toledo Blade. 


OSITIVELY the most perfect organization 
that has ever toured the West 
os Angeles Times. 


SPECIALLY fortunate is the Northwest 
in having the Boston Grand Opera Com 
pany for even a short season. It means 
much to our musical world 

Seattle Pos:-Intelligencer. 


EPEATING its former triumphs The Bos 
ton Grand Opera Company closed another 
brilliant season in St. Paul. 

St. Paul Dispatch. 


RTISTRY of the first magnitude marked 
the engagement of the Boston Grand 
Opera season—its totality of effects pro 
duced an impression at times overpower 
ing.—Baltimore Sun 


ONSPICUOUS superiority in the Boston 
Grand Opera production over that of the 
Metropolitan.—-New York Globe. 


NE could scarce picture productions more 
elaborate than The Boston Grand Opera 
offerings. The scenic effects are complete 
in every detail.—Kansas City Star. 


IURA and Martin both disclosed vocal 
ability that proved them to be stars of the 
first magnitude. 

Louisville Courier-Journal, 


RINCIPALS, Chorus and Orchestra of the 

Boston Grand Opera Company fulfill every 

promise made in advance of their coming 
Omaha Bee. 


CKNOWLEDGED to be the largest Grand 
Opera Company touring America, we 
were hardly prepared to receive such an 
army of noted singers 

Columbus Press 


EVER in the history of grand opera has 

such enthusiasm been aroused as produced 

by the Boston Company last night. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel 


EARS of continued appearances have made 
the Boston Grand Opera Orchestra a 
superior unit.—-Pittsburgh Press 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
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It is now becoming the annual custom for the long 
haired gentlemen of the piano to have a genuine old 
fashioned close crop in the summer. Up at Seal 
Harbor, Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer have al- 
ready started the fad for the present summer. 


eel leer 


Before you agree to sing or play at an entertain- 
ment for any of the war charities, make sure that 
the arrangers of the affair are responsible persons 
and that the funds they collect are reasonably sure 
to reach the intended beneficiaries. 


a Sa 


To those who are beginning to complain in ad- 
vance about the dubious prospects for the coming 
musical season, the MusicaL Courter begs to say 
that it is informed by one of the largest and oldest 
managerial bureaus in New York that its bookings 
this year to date show a decided increase over those 
to the corresponding date last year. 


a 


It is to be hoped that Columbia University will 
repeat its grand opera season next summer, The 
performances were excellent, the audiences were 
large and enthusiastic, and the advantages of the 
natural surroundings, which enabled one to sit 
under the big trees and hear the music through the 
open doors, constituted an experience unique and 


unforgettable for those who had the cleverness to 
prefer the outdoor parquet. 
~ 
Recent advices from San Diego, Cal., bring 


the news that on July 16 a monster charity and 
patriotic concert was held in that city with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink as the bright particular star. 
Among the thousands of people who were in attend- 
ance, the Twenty-first latanaiy played a leading 
role. It was represented by 1,700 men, whom the 
beloved prima donna refers to always as “my soldier 
hoys.” It will be remembered that recently Mme. 
Schumiann-Heink was decorated by the staff officers 
of the Twenty-first, and that she presented a stand- 
ard of colors to that regiment. At the concert 
just mentioned, the celebrated artist sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and other numbers, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink came to New York in July and 
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was the principal soloist at the festival in Norfolk, 
Conn., August 1. Following that appearance, the 
famous contralto is to give concerts in Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Indiana, returning to the Atlantic Coast 
in time for her annual Ocean Grove, N. J., recital 
August 18. 


———_o-— — 


As a sign for timid American musicians and man- 
agers, it should be mentioned that the receipts of 
the Llandudno (Wales) Town Concerts this season 
were double those of the previous year, in spite of 
war, taxes, general depression and all the other 
bugaboos with which alarmists try to injure busi- 
ness on both sides of the ocean. 


emeenQrenesiene 


An opera called “Milda” by a young American 
composer, Paul Allen, who has lived at Florence 
for several years past, will be presented during the 
summer season of opera at the Teatro Costanzi of 
Rome. Jt has already been given at Genoa, Venice, 
Syracuse (Sicily, not N. Y.), Naples (Italy, not 
Maine), and Malta. The MusicaL Courter under- 
stands that one or two Allen operas are lurking in 
the Rabinoffian desk, waiting for that American 
Opera Company. 

-——~e---——— 


The special fall issues of the Musica, Courier 
will appear October 18, 25, November 1, 8, 15, 22, 
29, to be followed by the special winter issues 
December 6, 13, 20, 27, January 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 
February 7, 14, 21, 28, etc. The special spring and 
summer issues then will follow in regular order 
each week, ad infinitum. The advertising rates will 
continue to be the highest of any musical paper in 
the world, but as the advertising in the Musica. 
Courter is the most effective of any musical paper 
in the world, the rates of the MusIcaL COURIER 
really are the cheapest. 

ee 


An Italian musical paper is responsible for the 
statement that Leoncavallo is specially to write an 
opera for Luisa Tetrazzini, to a book by Gio- 
vacchino Forzano founded on a comedy by Goldoni. 
If it is as bad as the other comic operas that Leon- 
cavallo has written, the famous Luisa has our earn- 
est condolences in advance. Far better to run the 
risk of the U boats and come back to dear, gener- 
ous America than to stay in Italy and take the 
chance of having Ruggiero fasten a sample of his 
deadly operettas onto one! 

———©@——-- - 


It is about time for Director Gatti-Casazza to an- 
nounce the Metropolitan novelties for next season. 
The principal one is to be “Marouf, the Cobbler of 
Cairo,” a French opéra comique which has met with 
considerable success in Europe since the war began. 
Its composer is Rabaud, one of the conductors at the 
Paris Opéra. Another novelty is Mascagni’s latest 
effort, ‘““Lodoletta,” which, to judge by its cool recep- 
tion even in Italy itself, might well be spared us in 
favor of a good revival of some standard work or 
the production of a new American opera. It is un- 
likely that Puccini’s new opera, “La Rondine,” will 
be heard before the season of 1918-19. eral re- 
vivals are planned, one of them being Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophete.” And Max Smith says that they are 
going to give Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” 

coomnneninall cadinstiet 


Periodically there comes the story of the clash 
between the theatre managers and the orchestral 
musicians in their employ. For several days the 
daily papers usually are filled with accounts of the 
disagreement and the conseguent negotiations, but 
in nearly all cases battle and bloodshed are avoided 
and the warring factions usually get together on an 
amicable basis. History has repeated itself in the 
latest disagreement between the theatre managers 
and the orchestral players. As already reported in 
the Musica Courter, the musicians have demand- 
ed a higher scale of wages, and the managers, as 
customary, at once made objection and threatened 
to dispense altogether with the music in the houses 
under their control. However, a compromise has 
been effected ; the musicians are to receive a raise of 
approximately 10 per cent., and everything seems to 
be happy and everything will continue along the old 
lines. As reported, the new schedule of weekly 


wages for the musicians will be as follows: Musical 
comedy, $33; dramatic, $26; Winter Garden, 
$35.25; Hippodrome, $39.75; vaudeville, $35. The 
last named musicians are to be employed a maxi- 
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mum of six and one-half hours at two performances 
daily, and are to receive pay for overtime. Also, the 
vaudeville managers agree not to reduce the size of 
their orchestras. The new schedule of rates be- 
comes operative August 1. 


semeinese reese 


The “Day’s Pay Fund” is a short title for a cam- 
paign that is being conducted by the Red Cross, to 
obtain the contribution of one day’s pay during 
1917 from every worker in New York City. Ernest 
Schelling organized recently the Musicians’ Unit of 
the Red Cross, with Ignace Paderewski as honor- 
ary chairman, John McCormack, treasurer, and 
Richard Aldrich, secretary, and this unit recently 
donated to the New York County Chapter of the 
Red Cross the sum of $5,289 as its contribution to 
the Day’s Pay Fund. Now $5,289 represent quite 
a respectable sum and is by no means to be 
sneezed at. At the same time, one cannot but feel 
that several of the officers must have been taking 
a day off when the “Day’s Pay Fund” was collected, 
or else the prices announced by their managers 
must be largely in excess of what they actually 
receive. 

Excluding Mr. Aldrich—whose contribution 
would not swell any Day’s Pay Fund noticeably— 
it seems that if the sum named above should have 
been exceeded by the contributions of the three 
other officers named, had they been at work on the 
day the call was made, Perhaps, those $5,289 rep- 
resent nothing but the amounts contributed by the 
gentlemen named above; but, if so, where were all 
the other members of the Musicians’ Unit when 
the call went out ? 

There is something very mysterious about those 
$5,289, though we assume that the Red Cross is 
neither inclined to look a gift fund in the mouth 
nor to learn just which day the bounty giver selects 
for his offering in cases where there may be a de- 
cided variation in the day’s pay. 

a en 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


The Musicat Courter, the leading musical peri- 
odical in this country and Europe for almost forty 
years, contained the following news in its issue of 
thirty-six years ago: 

Wilhelmj gave a’ recital in Jersey City, 





Henschel gave his second vocal recital in New 
York with the assistance of William H. Sherwood, 
the pianist. 





Marie Roze is appearing with the Strakosch Op- 
era Company. 





“Olivette,” music by Audran, was produced for 
the first time in this country. 





The 600th consecutive concert at Koster & Bial’s 
concert hall took place, with August Wilhelmj as 
the soloist. He played the G minor concerto by 
Bruch and a polonaise by Laub. 





Pauline Lucca sang with great success in Vienna. 





Lillian Nordica sang in “Don Giovanni” at the 
Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. 





Maurice Grau completed his season of eight 
weeks in Havana, the receipts amounting to 
$150,000, 





The Emma Abbott Grand English Opera Com- 
pany began a season at the Brooklyn Park Thea- 
tre with “Paul and Virginia,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Martha,” “Bohemian Girl,” etc., in the repertoire. 





The notable musical people who died during the 
past year were Offenbach, Wieniawski and Ole Bull. 





Mapleson’s Opera Company opened its Boston 
season with “Aida.” 





Before the “Meistersinger” performance in Mag- 
deburg no less than 1,700 rehearsals were held, 
namely, 790 for the principals, 800 for the chorus, 
bes een, 30 for the carpenters, and 170 for the 

nd. 





It is decided to produce Wagner’s “Ring” cycle 
at the Rerlin Royal Opera. 








ee 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We Blow Our Horn 

It is a particular pleasure to the MUSICAL 
CouRIER to note the continuous and growing suc- 
cess of Theo Karle, the American tenor, and be 
able to report frequently upon his important and 
brilliant doings sluewen he makes musical ap- 
pearances. 

The reason for the gratification.of the MusicaL 
CourIER lies in the fact that this paper gives itself 
credit for having been the first to recognize the 
talent and possibilities of Karle after they had been 
brought to the attention of the MusicaL Courier 
critical staff by Kingsbery Foster, the manager. 

It was on the occasion of a concert given by the 
Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York that the Musica Courter first had the 
opportunity to hear Theo Karle in a number of 
selections, and to review his performance at length 
in a critical manner. It was said at once, and 
without hesitation, in these columns that a signifi- 
cant singer had been added to the ranks of Ameri- 
can vocalists, and that although he was a very 
young man, his measure of achievement already 
was such that it promised remarkable results for 
the future. This was not idle prophecy, for it was 
based not only on what the reviewer heard at the 
Rubinsten Club concert, but also upon what his 
judgment told him after he had met Karle per- 
sonally and discovered him to be modest, intelli- 
gent, ambitious and exceptionally studious, 

Karle has tulfilled all the optimistic prophecies 
made for him, and has gone beyond even the most 
enthusiastic hopes expressed for him at the time of 
his metropolitan debut. The MusicaL Courter has 
been chronicling his doings, and therefore they are 
familiar to the readers of this paper. He has 
widened his repertoire; he has broadened his style, 
refined and gilded his voice, and become an inter- 
preter of all the tenor repertoire from the light lyric 
to the pronouncedly dramatic. 

Today, Theo Karle is a real concert attraction, 
and local managers everywhere are engaging and 
re-engaging him, for they believe the Foster state- 
ment that “Karle’s appearance at a concert insures 
not only complete artistic enjoyment to the audi- 
ence, but also a sure box office advantage for those 
who secure his services.” 

While Karle should be given due and full credit 
for his unusual achievements, it is only just to say 
a word in praise—even if it be self-praise—also of 
the MusicaL Courier as an advertising and pub- 
licity force, for without the support of this power- 
ful journal and the immediate attention which was 
riveted all over the musical world upon Karle, in 
consequence of the display advertising of his man- 
ager and the descriptions given in these columns 
of Karle’s singing and general musical attainments, 
he doubtless would have had a much harder strug- 
gle to reach the top, and it might have taken him 
years to make the public and the managers ac- 
quainted with his uncommon merits. 

Practical advice and the splendid publicity or- 
ganization of the Musicat Courter helped Kings- 
bery Foster to make of Theo Karle the greatest 
possible success in the shortest possible time in the 
case of any American artist. 

At the present time, Mr. Foster has booked 
Karle for over fifty dates, and there will be twenty 
or thirty more to follow for the coming season. 
Between these guaranteed appearances, there are 
some open dates for which the Foster firm is en- 
gaging theatres, at which Karle will appear without 
guarantees. ‘That is the best proof of Foster’s be- 
lief in the popular young tenor as a box office at- 
traction. 

For February and March Karle has been engaged 
for all the big cities of Western Canada, and there 
are appearances also for Washington and Oregon 
and some in central and southern California, Mr. 
Foster reports that he will not be able to let Karle 
sing in all the towns that wish to hear him. 

All of which goes to prove that a young artist 
should endeavor to acquire something that the pub- 
lic desires, and then advertise it with might and 
main in the MusicaL CourIeEr—a statement with 
which we feel sure Kingsbery Foster will agree. 


The War Song Arrives 


It appears that the much sought after and longed 
for song for the American army has made its ap- 


pearance. The correspondent of the New York 
World describes how Pershing’s men burst into 
song after a hard day’s work at trench practice 
“somewhere in France” and roared out the chorus, 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 

While the title seems not exactly over-dignified, 
or even patriotic or military, nevertheless it proba- 
bly expresses the sentiments of the troopers, and 
therefore it is likely to become the army song of 
our boys in Europe, just as “There Will Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight” represented the 
musical expression of our soldiers in the Spanish- 
American War, and as “Tipperary” stands for tonal 
sentiments felt by the English fighters during the 
present conflict. 

All this will be a bitter disappointment to those 
ambitious composers who have been striving to 
write the great popular army song of today. Some- 
how the troops have a way of selecting their own 
marching and war songs, and pay not the slightest 
attention to any outside efforts to force any par- 
ticular tune upon them. 


Hideous Rumor Laid 


There was a rumor current along Broadway last 
week to the effect that the uniforms of the Ameri- 
can army and navy must not be worn by the par- 
ticipants in musical comedies. The New York 
Morning Telegraph describes humorously the dis- 
may and agony of the tenors and baritones when 
the dreaded news flashed up and down that the- 
atrical part of New York which is known as the 
Rialto. Greatly to the relief of the singing gentle- 
men, however, it transpires that there was no truth 
in the idle gossip, and they will be allowed as here- 
tofore to array themselves in the picturesque mili- 
tary garb and to sing the songs calling upon their 
fellow citizens to “hark” to something or other and 
asking the “boys” to come forth and do valiant and 
unselfish deeds. 


Music and Militarism 


In the London Musical News of July 14, 1917, is 
a very interesting article called “The G. S. M. in 
War Time.” The initials stand for the Guildhall 
School of Music, which is run by the London mu- 
nicipality. It appears that, while the year 1915 was 
a bad one financially for the G. S. M., 1916 has a 
better tale to tell, for the call on the city corporation 
was $2,000 less than during the previous twelve 
months. Berlin, therefore, is not the only warring 
capital which keeps up music,and music study during 
these bitter, sanguirary days. Fine indeed is the 
military record of G. M. S. students; One hundred 
and eight-three joined the army, of whom fifteen 
have made the supreme sacrifice, while two obtained 
the D. S. O. and four the Military Cross. At the 
present moment most of the students are of the fair 
sex, of course, and that makes all the more remark- 
able this little story told by Musical News: 

We passed the school shortly after the great air 
raid of Tune 13th. when the sound of the explosions could 
he heard distinctly. The windows were open. and there 
the pupils were, engaged in their musical studies, appar- 
ently uncorfcerned. This method of “carrying on” deserves 
a passing mention. It was so British. 


We Concur 


We are honored by receiving, with his compli- 
ments, copies of two pamphlets by Otto H. Kahn, 
“The War and Business” and “Our War Taxation.” 
The latter interested us particularly, for in it Mr. 
Kahn shows that if the Government insists on sur- 
taxing our incomes any further, we rich men shall 
have to withdraw our capital from active enterprises 
here and move to Canada or some other country 
where there is no federal income tax and hardly any 
state income tax. 

“The War and Business” is an address delivered 
by our fellow capitalist before the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Tune 1, 1917, and it sets forth 
eloquently and logically the reasons why business 
men should assist the Government in its war pur- 
poses. not restrict their Customary expenditures, and 
refrain from deriving excess profits through the 
present conditions. All this applies to musical as 
well as to business circles, and has been set forth 
recently in several editorials in this paper, even if 
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not with such force and such direct examples as Mr. 
Kahn is in a position to present. 


x A Virtuoso’s Summer 


Packing six cases full of music to take to the sea- 
‘shore. 

Missing nine days of practice waiting for the 
piano to be freighted from New York. 

Finding a spot to move about in after the piano is 
placed in the cottage parlor. 

Neighbor to the left is discovered to have a me- 
chanical voice producing machine. 

Neighbor to the right is discovered to have a me- 
chanical piano. 

Neighbor across the street is discovered to have 
two children, one of whom is studying the violin and 
the other is tampering with the ukulele. 

It is too warm to keep the windows shut and shut 
out the neighboring noises. 

On account of the piano, it is too damp to keep 
the windows open. 

Every second day it comes to light that some 
important piece in the repertoire has been left in 
New York and a trip to the warehouse trunks be- 
comes necessary. 

The pedals and keys of the piano surrender to 
the sea air and begin to stick, 

The piano goes out of tune. 

A man comes from town to put the piano in 
order. He charges $8 and has to be asked to stay 
for lunch. 

Whenever the pianist drops in at the local hotel, 
its orchestra pays him a compliment by playing 
classical music, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” or 
Cobiani’s “Hearts and Flowers.” 

Resident cottagers form a Red Cross unit and 
ask the pianist to play gratis at its benefit enter- 
tainments. 

The pianist cannot go bathing for fear of catch- 
ing lumbago. 

He cannot play tennis for fear of stiffening his 
forearm muscles. 

He cannot ride horseback for fear of falling off 
and breaking an arm. 

His manager writes him that the dates are fill- 
ing slowly for the coming season. 

The manager calls for a conference and presents 
a postage bill for $64.09 which had been over- 
looked at the time of the previous accounting, 

The pianist’s wife suggests that he does not 
make any concessions to the public taste, and if he 
did, could earn more money. 

The pianist, in reply, smashed $98 worth of the 
furniture and bric-a-brac belonging to the hired 


cottage. 
His troubled existence has only one oasis of 
pleasure—when he receives his Musica, Courtrr 


every Thursday morning at 9 a. m. 

He discovers at 9.05 that a comma has been 
omitted from his advertisement, and spends $1.30 
calling up ye editor on the long distance ’phone and 
abusing that wretch loudly and long. 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 

Here is the latest in the world’s most exciting 
and celebrated controversy : 

RUBEN AND RUBIN WERE TWO PRETTY MEN 
(From Tue Musicat Courier.) 

Here is the Line O’Typer’s latest offensive against us: 
“Will Editor Liebling deny, without research, that the 
pianist’s name WAS Rubenstein, and that he changed it to 
Rubinstein when he set out on his first tour; and that he 
roughly reprimanded his agent for billing him as ‘Ruben- 
stein’ for his concerts in Berlin?” Without researching 
we reply with the drive that we are not aware Rubinstein’s 
name originally was Rubenstein and that he changed it 
later, and incontrovertible documentary evidence would be 
required to convince us to that effect. 

OWING to the isolation of Germany, it is impossible 
to gather the documentary evidence; therefore Editor 
Liebling must be content with the word of Theodore 
Thomas, who had the information about the change of 
name from Rubinstein himself. 

It won’t do, Line-O, it won’t do. 


Signs of the Times 


After Nahan Franko had finished his rehearsal 
for the band concert at the City College Stadium 
last week, he waiked to the street and was surprised 
to see a number of automobiles lined up in front 
of the gate. “What’s going on, some social assem 
bly?” asked Franko, “No,” was the reply, “those 
are the cars of the players in the band.” And it 
was true. 


Malingerers 


A would be slacker who attempts to deceive the 
exemption board by feigning defectiveness of some 
Kind, is known by the technical name of malingerer 
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lhe punishment for detected malingering is fine, 
imprisonment, and forced service. 

lhe exemption boards, all intended malingerers 
should know, is composed of physicians and army 
men expert in the examination process, and they 
are dependent not only upon their long experience, 
but also have the help of Sir John Collie’s book, 
“Malingering and Feigned Sickness.” It is an in- 
teresting work, and a fatal one for the would be 
slacker, 

(of course there are those conscripts who may 


pretend to be hard of hearing. Let them beware 
of the aural specula, If they pass that complicated 
instrument safely, we warn them to look out for 


the simpler tests. 
For instance, Sir John tells this tale: 
\ reluctant juryman complained to the court that he was 


too deaf to serve. ; : 
“I regret,” said the Judge in kindly, sympathetic and 


subdued tones, “to hear of your affliction, How long have 
you suffered?” 

‘For a very long time, Your Honor,” came the prompt 
re ply : : ; 

‘You'll make a very satisfactory juryman,” opined the 


Judge. “I won't excuse you.” 

It appears also, Mr. Malingerer, that deafness 
of long standing can be diagnosed from the voice. 
\ man who is deaf in one ear and who wishes to 
hear naturally and involuntarily turns his head to- 
ward the speaker. Vowel sounds are better heard 
than consonants, 

Sir John relates amusingly how a man who had 
obstinately refused to hear was, after a long ex- 
amination, caught by the simple ruse of being told, 
in the same tone of voice: “All right, you can 
go now,” ; 

Then there are the tuning fork tests. A tuning 
fork placed near the opening of the ear, or against 
the skull back of the ear, or in the middle of the 
forehead, produces different results upon a person 
who is genuinely suffering from one or another 
form of deafness, results which it is impossible for 
the malingerer to describe unless he has professional 
knowledge and can use it readily. 

Severe Sir John, who appears to be a most 
shrewd codger, gives also this pleasing little ex- 
periment : 

One ear of the suspect should be closed by one of the 
examiners placing the palm of his hand accurately over 
the opening of the ear and pressing it firmly. The suspect 
is then blindfolded, and he is tested at various distances 
by means of a watch, tuning-fork, or whispering. And 
the results must be definitely recorded. If malingering is 
heing attempted, it is impossible for accuracy to be main- 
tained, and the recorded results will vary in an amusing 
way. The hearing distances will be found to increase 
gradually as the testing continues. For instance, the sus- 
pect is asked whether he hears the watch at, say twelve 
feet. If he says no, the examiner noiselessly approaches 
until, perhaps at two feet, he admits that he hears it. This 
is noted and the experiment repeated several times. The 
bandage covering the eyes is removed, and the whole 
experiment is fully explained. Then the y os are again 
blindfolded, and the experiment repeated. At every stage 
a careful record should be made in writing. In time the 
suspect becomes very uncertain of his ground, and his 
answers become so inaccurate that there is no question 
that he is telling a falsehood. 

The moral of all the foregoing is this: Don’t 
slack. 

Variationettes f 

What has become of the old fashioned front page 
press story in the dailies about Geraldine Farrar, 
Caruso, Paderewski, or Mary Garden? This awful 
war really should stop rearing its horrid head and 
spreading all over those front and inner pages. 

nne 

There should be a Congressional Committee on 
Imitations of Popular War Songs. 

nee 

We are in receipt of a letter from Dunedin, New 
Zealand, in which the writer, after referring to the 
fact that the Musica. Courter knows everything 
musical, says: “I feel sure that you know where 
Katharine Goodson is. She was to have sent me 
her London address, but must have forgotten. The 
18th of June is her birthday. Will you wish her 
‘many happy returns’ from ‘the occupant of the 
wagon.’ She will know who sends her the greet- 
ing.” 

nner 

“Paganini won the first race at Empire City 
(Fordham, N. Y.) last Friday,” red-inks Rigoletto 
Murphy, “and as he had been losing consistently 
before that, I think he now should be called 
‘Paganini Redivivus.’ Am I right?” 

nner 

Joseph Carl Breil, the composer, has joined our 

ever growing list of contributory jokesters, and he 
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sends us a thought entitled “A New Horror of the 
War,” reading as follows: 

With the male depopulation of France, England, Ger- 
many, the Central European countries and perhaps soon 
the United States, and the consequent discussion to allow 
polygamy after the war there is imminent prospect that the 
forthcoming international hymn will be “Here Comes the 
Bride” from “Lohengrin.” 

aare 

Caption from the Chicago Post: “ ‘Rigoletto’ 
Sunk at Ravinia Park.” 

nne 


J. McC, suggests that Russia use for her new 
national anthem our “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” and change the words to “Kerensky, the 
Gem of the Russians.” 

nue 

We like the spirit of the late William F. Norton, 
of Louisville, Ky., whose will directed that his 
body be taken to Cincinnati in a private car, his 
best friends be invited to accompany the remains 
and to be provided en route with everything good 
to eat and drink, while a forty piece band be taken 
along to provide “a fine concert program composed 
of my favorite selections.” 

eRe 


The way to succeed in music—become as rich 
as Rockefeller and then play the cello for pastime, 
as Rockefeller does. 

zee, 

The New York offensive of the Chicago Opera 
threatens a serious flanking movement along the 
left, or French, wing of the Metropolitan Opera 
repertoire. 
eneme 

We do not understand the discrimination in favor 
of prize fights and baseball games. Why are their 
audiences not asked to get up and do Community 
sings ? 
RnRne 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, the novelist, points out 
that community music is not likely to succeed in 
rural districts because most of the farmers are off 


motoring. 
nme”, 


Sym—I don’t see why opera should be subject 
to an amusement tax. 

Phony—Why not? 

Sym—Well, take “Tristan and Isolde.” Call that 
an amusement ? 

meme 

After three years of war we still declare that 
Wagner is the leading German opera composer, 
that Verdi is the best Italian writer for the lyric 
stage, that Tschaikowsky is the most eloquent and 
dramatic of the Russian orchestral creators, that 
Richard Strauss is the head of the modern sympho- 
nic school, that Johann Strauss and Franz Lehar are 
the waltz kings of the world, that Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, remain undefeated, 
that the “Faust” melodies never will die, that De- 
bussy outclasses the rest of the French music 
makers, and that the shortest of Percy Grainger’s 
works is more original, important, popular, and 
lasting, than the longest, broadest and thickest of 
the Elgar productions. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


eacoeenmnene paiteniny 
IS VIOLIN PLAYING INJURIOUS? 


We remember hearing a noted physical culturist 
say that most girls and women had a slight curva- 
ture of the spine, and that the cramped position 
necessary to play the violin properly had a tendency 
to give a twist to the spinal column, especially if that 
column was not very robust. He said he thought 
that violin playing was not good for any growing 
child or youth. 

Is there any truth in this assertion? Have any 
of our readers known of injury to the spine, lungs 
or health in general resulting from violin playing? 
We must confess that we have not met any one who 
had been injured by playing the violin. Of course 
there are students who work too long at their favor- 
ite instrument and who rg 5 A suffer from 
lack of fresh air and exercise. t is not the fault 
of the fiddle. The same dire result would follow a 
too protracted course of what Artemus Ward calls 
“that beautiful but somewhat uncertain game of 
poker.” But violin playing is another matter. The 
one redeeming feature about it is that the. student 
stands while practising. The boy who stands is not 
as prone ¢o pepsin gum and other aids to digestion 
as the boy who sits. The real strain of violin play- 
ing comes from the position of the left arm, which 
has to be forced into a most unnatural place and 
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shape across the body toward the right side. Theo- 
retically such a position ought to twist the spine, 
cramp the lungs and impede the heart’s action. But 
does it? We have never known of a case where 
this seemingly cruel distortion of the left arm has 
done any harm whatsoever. The human frame 
can stand a good deal, including violin practice. 
Even those enthusiastic gentlemen of color who live 
to the glory of their local deity and the comfort of 
their neighbors on the top of columns in India—is it 
India ?—manage to endure to a ripe old age. We 
are prepared to maintain that violin playing calls for 
nothing as exacting as that Indian fakir business. 
The fiddle fakers here like to live at the top of col- 
umns—columns of newspapers—but the real stu- 
dent who wants to be an artist, and with the artist 
stand, a curl upon his forehead, a Strad within his 
hand, need have no fear of sawing through the cord 
of life which the ancient poets placed in the charge 
of Miss Atropos Erebus. Violinists can always find 
other means of dying than by putting their left 
elbow in their right vest pocket and striving for the 
Paganinj feat of playing four B’s at one fell swoop 
of the bow. A violinist runs the far greater risk 
of starving to death if he plays badly from neglect 
of practice due to fear of heart cramp from holding 
his fiddle to his face long enough. A poor fiddler 
is more likely to be washed into his grave on the 
frothy waves of beer and other liquid consolers than 
a good violinist is apt to die from overwork, The 
successful violinist often makes his bow stand on 
the bridge at midnight while the clock is beating the 
hour, making his instrument utter sounds that the 
neighbor mistakes for cats or catastrophies. Very 
often the young violin torturer feels that he is being 
wafted to the skies on flowery beds of ease. He knows 
no strain either in his heart or his ears. His elder 
brothers in the next room are the only ones who com- 
plain of cramps and a general desire for the wings 
of a dove to fly far, far away and be at rest. But 
we have never yet come across a violin method 
which paid any attention to the feelings of the 
neighbors. The student must twist his arm and 
stretch his fingers if he means to learn to play. And 
no one has proved to our satisfaction that all the 
twists and cramped contortions of violin practice 
have ever done the twister and contorter any harm. 
—-»—_——_ 


NEW YORK SUMMER CONCERTS 


The summer series of the Civic Orchestral Soci- 
ety ended last Sunday week. This was the sec- 
ond season of these concerts and, to speak with per- 
fect frankness, they were hardly as successful as 
the first season. The orchestra was, to be sure, a 
first class one, but it was not equal to that which 
played in Madison Square Garden under Mr. Roth- 
well’s direction m the summer of 1916. Again, 
Madison Square Garden is a much more suitable 
place for the concerts. The noises from without 
constantly spoiled Mr. Monteux’s best effects in the 
old St. Nicholas Rink, where this summer’s con- 
certs were held. Again Mr. Monteux, while an ex- 
cellent leader of French music, is by no means at 
home in conducting either Beethoven or Wagner— 
practically the only German composers whose works 
were at all prominent on the programs. Nor can 
his taste in the matter of the selection of suitable 
programs for hot summer evenings be commended. 

It was announced at the last evening’s con- 
cert that there would be no second series this sum- 
mer, but that it is certain that a series will be given 
next year, the guarantors having already agreed to 
stand behind another. season. It is to be hoped that 
whoever may be the conductor, he will find better 
advisers than Mr, Monteux appears to have had. 
Though on the other Sunday evenings this season, 
the house has been crowded, a final program which, 
with the thermometer above eighty, included the 
“Eroica” symphony complete and the Grieg con- 
certo, attracted an audience which by no means filled 
the hall. The promoters should read what Rose 
Fay Thomas, widow of the late Theodore Thomas, 
had to say about the way in which her illustrious 
husband made up the programs for his summer 
concerts : 

In making the programs, Thomas followed a system 
of his own. They were divided into three short parts, with 
long intermissions between. The first part consisted of 
short, brilliant numbers, such as would not be disturbed by 
the entrance of late comers. During the second part the 
audience was quiet, and therefore here we find symphonic 
movements, or classic gems of one kind or another. By 
the time the last part of the program was reached, it was 
late and the audience was tired, so this part consisted of 
marches, waltzes, or other music having rich orchestral 


color and strongly marked rhythms, to wake the people u 
and send them home happy. This was the general + P~ 
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which the summer night concert programs were construct- 
ed for many years. 

One other point.- The Musica Courter is in 
receipt of this communication, which sufficiently ex- 
plains itself : 

1 ; 
The Editor, Musical Courier: ae Form ti 

I was greatly disappointed not to see the name of at 
least one of our American composers in the group of names 
whose compositions were performed by the Civic Orches- 
tral Society in their series of ten concerts. 

Let us hope that in the future this organization and the 
various other organizations will make a special effort and 
perform compositions by American composers and thereby 
help to encourage our own talent. Music Lover. 

The point is well taken. We can think of no 
particular reason why American compositions 
should not have appeared on some of the programs. 

Undoubtedly those who so generously stand be- 
hind the Civic Orchestral Society concerts do so 
unselfishly and with the best of intention. The only 
regrettable feature, however, is the fact that neither 
they nor the public get as good concerts as might 
be had for the amount of money expended. 


eee 
HERE AND THERE IN MUSIC 


“What is an ‘All-British’ concert?” asks London 
Musical News; “here is the complete list of artists 
appearing at a recent performance under that title: 
Mr. de Lara and his Prima Donna Choir, and 
Messrs. Désiré Defauw, André Mangeot, Richard 
C. Kay, Emile Doeheard, Joseph Jongen, Henry 
Rabke and Adolph Mann.” 

a an 


As indicative of the effect of war conditions on 
the cost of music printing in England, there comes 
the announcement that, dating from July 1, Auge- 
ner, Ltd., the London publishers, raised the prices 
50 per cent. for all volumes in the well known 
Augener Edition. Previously they had _ notified 
their customers of an advance of 10 per cent. for all 
sheet music and other publications handled by them. 


cwaacnsindfpaninectico 


Perhaps some wiseacre with a long summer vaca- 
tion on his hands will arise and explain to us why 
our American popular music has such a pronounced 
tinge of Orientalism in its melody, rhythm, and har- 
monization, The change from the naive to the 
exotic began about the time of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, when this country first became ac- 
quainted with the swaying mysteries of the danse 
du ventre and other Eastern terpsichorean dissi- 
pations. 

a cen 

Now that we are combatants, will the war para- 
lyze American musical composition as keenly as it 
is affecting the creative output in Europe? We 
hardly think so. There is no such individual mili- 
taristic absorption here as abroad, and also there is 
no trepidation on the part of our people regarding 
actual or possible invasion of their borders. At 
present American publishers report no decrease of 
manuscripts received and announce their intention 
of issuing practically the same number of new works 
as in normal times. 


sinensis 


Commenting on Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent* 
offer to give a $1,000 prize for the best new opera 
by an English composer, Frederick Corder asks, in 
the London Observer, why it is necessary for the 
musical baronet, if he is genuinely anxious to secure 
such a work, to do more than go to a composer who 
has demonstrated his ability to write good opera 
aml order-a composition from him. Mr. Corder 
adds that not long ago he visited Sir Thomas and 
tried vainly to get him to look over for a few mo- 
ments a quartet of new operas by four British com- 
posers. Mr. Corder evidently does not understand 
the gentle art of personal publicity, a department in 
which Sir Thomas has learned to become a great 
master. 

——o——_ 


It appears that the Florestan Club, the well 


known’ musical organization of Baltimore, is to all — 


intents and purposes permanently disbanded, and 
that a nucleus of the old membership is planning 
to start a new club under the same name, the mem- 
bership to be confined to fifty fortunate ones se- 
lected by a committee of nine members of the for- 
mer association, who will announce next fall the 
names of the fifty men who are considered by them 
to be the leading musicians and music lovers in 
Baltimore. This information comes by way of the 
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Baltimore Evening Sun, of July 16, 1917, and the 
same paper hints that the cause of the disruption 
lay in the ill-concealed differences and eyen ani- 
mosities between those members who possess Ger- 
man names and those who do not. It always is to 
be regretted in the clash between music and mili- 
tarism when the latter gains the upper hand, even 
if temporarily, 
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Soldier Songs—What Eared?—Bel Canto 


Damon Runyon generally confines himself to writing 
about baseball for & New York American, but the other 
morning he got on the wrong track and started in to say 
something about soldier songs. It wasn’t so long ago that 
the Bystander, too, had a little dissertation on soldier 
songs and he is very pleased to find so capable a sporting 
editor as Mr. Runyon endorsing his ideas. The baseball 
scribe has a much less trammelled style than the Bystander. 
Here is what Mr. Runyon said: 


“We have to hear a song about a dozen times before we know 
whether we like it, anyway. Then, finally, it starts running through 
our bean, and we take to singing the one line we always 
to learn, in a high off-the-key voice, which needs oiling at all times, 
and then we realize we like the song, 

“The other night we dropped into Gallagher’s, on Seventh avenue, 
a subcellar institution of song, and so forth, which we hold is really 
the only place in town where you can properly hear a song. 

“The waiters do much of the singing between service, although 
there are also lady entertainers, and all singing is done without 
too much orchestra, an orchestra being, in our opinion, something 
designed to ruin a song. 

“In Gallagher’s you get close-up singing, with all the words and 
chords in it; wherefore we go to Gallagher’s when our soul cries 
out for song. 

“There it was we heard, sung by a brisk young woman, a ballad 
which we are assured is not so very fresh laid at that, but which 
has since been running along our single track brain and making 
us all lonesomed up and saddish like, and which graphically demon- 
strates our musical speed. 

“We do not know who wrote the song; we do not know who 
Ae caught the right name of 


published it, nor do we even know 
but we think it is 


the thing. so we cannot be d of p 


‘She’s More Lonesome Than You.’ 

“Now that’s the kind of song that appeals to our musical. senses, 
and that, in our opinion, is the sort of song that is more apt to 
be sung by our soldiers than one dealing with patriotic fervor. We 
may be wrong, but we think we know the human musical nature 
of soldiers to some extent.” 

There is a certain writer on musical subjects who has 
pursued the subject of community music with the same 
diligerice which Mr. Runyon has devoted to his soldier 
songs. The writer referred to has what one might call a 
“movie scenario” style; he could not be cther than melo- 
dramatic and intense, whether writing about early squashes 
or the Fall of Rome. It is true, perhaps, that his style is 
somewhat more polished and rounded, on the whole, than 
the breezy freshness of Mr. Runyon, but the latter gentle- 
man, when writing upon musical subjects, exhibits a great 
deal more knowledge of them than the former. To the 
unprejudiced observer it seems that the less a man pro- 
fesses to know about music, the more effectively he writes 
about it. 
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It is a wonder that some of those doctors who are so 
fond of getting a bit of free advertising—of course the 
ethics of their profession strictly forbid their paying for 
any advertising (doesn’t that make you think of some “dis- 
tinguished” musicians ?)—have not written articles, copious- 
ly illustrated with landscapes of the inside of your head, 
about right and left earedness in the human. Stop and 
think—what are you, right eared or left eared? I am left 
eared, which comes from daily use of the telephone for the 
last twenty odd years. If we were to take the trouble to 
make some simple test or other, most of us would find, I 
think, that our left ear is developed to a higher degree 
than the right on account of that very telephone habit. 

Hearing and answering over the telephone becomes al- 
most a subconscious act after a while. Many a time, as a 
call has come when I was busy reading, I have caught my- 
self unconsciously attempting—and with a fair degree of 
success—to keep on reading and understanding whatever 
may have been before me, all the while I was receiving and 
replying to the telephone conversation. It feels almost as 
if your left ear and speaking apparatus were for the time 
being a separate and detached machine, which went along 
automatically, leaving the rest of your consciousness free 
to go on with its other work. 

6.8 4 @ 

Seldom have the operatic songbirds migrated with such 
unanimity to one spot as this summer, when they are scat- 
tered along the North Jersey beach. Campanini and his 
wife are there, the Stracciaris, the de Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpi, Rosa Raisa, Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, Giacomo Rimini, 
Agide Jacchia and Ester Ferrabini, who is none other than 
Mrs. Jacchia; Cecil Arden, the new Metropolitan mezzo- 
soprano, and last, if not least, that comic bass with the 
most serious of names, Pompilio Malatesta, with his fam- 
Malatesta, by the way, is an enthusiastic fisherman, 
though it is with no reference to him that Riccardo Strac- 
ciari related to me the witty remark of an Italian humorist 
about fishing. 

“On one end of the line,” said the humorist, “there may 
be a fish; but on the other there is always an imbecile.” 

ee ee 


I would suggest to Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan 
baritone, that he give a recital in New York next year, so 
that the public can have an opportunity to know a side of 
his art which neither the opera nor the great concerts in 
which he habitually appears afford him an opportunity to 
display. In his home I have had the pleasure of accom- 
panying him once or twice while he sang some of the ex- 
quisite old Italian arie, not those from operas, but the short 
and beautiful numbers by composers of the seventeenth 
century, and even earlier, which belong to the real classics 
of music. Many of those which Mr. de Luca sings are en- 
tirely off the beaten path, unknown alike to singers and 
audiences of this country. Mr. de Luca has only to add 


I SEE THAT— 


Mme. Schumann-Heink won a warm welcome when she re- 
_ turned to New York. 
Alice Nielsen has returned to New York. 
Birdice Blye has literary talent. 
Three nephews of Herman Devries are winning fame at 
the front. 
Isadora Duncan has been called “The greatest creative 


»” 





Gilderoy Scott-Rocky craves the open spaces. 

The National Opera Club will endeavor to interest civic 
organizations in opera. 

Ocean Grove is enjoying a series of excellent summer 
concerts. 

“America First” is the motto of Chautauqua Music Week. 

The San Antonio Musical Club gave a concert at Camp 
Wilson for the convalescent soldiers at Fort Sam 
Houston Hospital. 

Concerts will follow the close of the opera season at 
Columbia University. 

Oscar Seagle’s art helps to enliven things at Plattsburg. 
A Speke-Seeley pupil was soloist with the Community 
Chorus last Sunday. 
Charles W. Clark was the the 

Theatre, Chicago. 
Chicago insane patients enjoyed a musical treat. 
A new patriotic song by Eleanor Everest Freer, “For the 
Freedom of All Nations,” has just been published. 
David P. Unruh has been appointed head of the vocal 
department at Howard Payne College. 

Novelties by Rabaud and. Mascagni will be heard at the 
Metropolitan next season. 

Camille Decreus expects to arrive in America in October. 

Clyde Collison has joined the faculty of the University of 
Southern California department of music. 

Opera at St. Louis’ municipal theatre attracts enthusiastic 
summer audiences. 

Mai Kalna is an American. 

In three years Mischa Levitzki has become acknowledged 
as one of the greatest pianists of the day 

The Boston Opera Company will reopen November 5 with 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

Marie Rappold will be under the management of the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau next season. 

Norfolk’s twenty-third annual music festival took place 
yesterday. 

Wa!ter Knupfer has established studios in Chicago. 

Ravinia Park opera has had four weeks of ideal weather. 

Sousa “feeds souls” in Canada. 

Joseph del Puente is a pupil of Alice Garrigue Mott. 

Works by Marguerite Wilson Maas interest Baltimore. 

Raymond Havens opened the Bar Harbor music season. 

Heinrich Gebhard has bought a farm at Norfolk. 

Arthur P. Schmidt has published a new song album. 


headliner at Majestic 


* Emerson Whithorne is visiting the Godowskys. 


The Secretary of War accepts Amato’s services. 

Theodore Spiering is not to leave New York. 

The question of the Heifetz management promises a long 
drawn out controversy. * 

John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler are to appear in joint 
recital. 

Chautauqua heard Cadman’s “Thunderbird” suite 

L. E. Behymer is patriotic. 

Daniel Visanska is in the Adirondacks. 

Norwich enjoys its second Chautauqua season. 

Thirty-six years ago today Wilhelmj gave a recital in Jer- 
sey City. : 

Peterborough had interesting community concert. 

Jean Criticos is the present musical lion of San Francisco. 

Nahan Franko has enthusiastic praise for Conductor Kun- 
wald. 

Joseph Bonnet had a thrilling adventure on Fifth avenue 
with a “highwayman.” 

Harold Bauer is enthusiastic over duo art records. 

An opera by the American composer, Paul Allen, is to be 
presented at Rome. 

The word idle is not in Moses Boguslawski’s vocabulary. 

Eddy Brown expects to return to the concert field next 
season a “browner Brown. 

Mrs, Charles H. Marsh has set Cecil Fanning poems to 
music. 

Tito Schipa won the submarine suit. 

Rome’s principal opera house is likely to be sold. 

Art treasures of Gemma Bellincioni have been sold. 

l'rida Bennéche declares it only a matter of time before 
we will hear programs made up almost entirely of 
English songs. 

Rogumil Sykora is to make a tour of the Orient. 

Annual concours of the Paris Conservatoire were held 
recently. 

The Paris Opera closed its season with “Faust.” 

H. R. F. 





to these, songs from the modern international repertoire, 
which he also sings delightfully, to make an ideal recital 
program. 

How many of you know that a lot of the Brahms Lieder 
are published with Italian text? I am not sure but that 
some of the lyrics—such as, for instance, “Die Nachtigall” 
--when as perfectly sung as they are by Mr. de Luca, do 
not sound better in Italian than in the original German 
De Luca is one of the few masters of the true bel canto of 
our age. Aside from his splendid work on the stage—it 
has been my pleasure to see him in seventeen different roles 
—I have never heard but one other baritone who had the 
same finish and perfection of style as a recitalist—and that 
was Francesco d’Andrade. 

Sa 2 = § 

I suppose you all know what aptronymic scouts are 
those industrious persons who hunt around until they find 
some person’s name which fits his business, and then write 
tu the papers about it. Nothing is easier than their job! 

There is, for instance, a gentleman named Shave up at 
Rye, N. Y., who disappointed all of them by being a drug- 
gist instead of a barber. But I did see the other day an 
express wagon that belonged to Mr. De Lay! 

Byron Hacew. 
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Lehmann Violin School. 


GEORGE LEMMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A etefl of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
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LESLEY MARTIN, be! canto 


STUDIO: r425 B , New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marior. ay Ly Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, Coorge Gillet, John Hen- 

Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 

. it, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H, Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto etti, Marion W. and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and work, 
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PLATTSBURG ROUTINE 
ENLIVENED BY SEAGLE ART 


Members of Schroon Lake Colony Motor to Officers’ 








Schroon Lake, N. Y., July 26, 1917. 

Last Sunday evening, Oscar Seagle sang in Plattsburg 
for the future officers of Uncle Sam’s new army. His pro- 
gram ranged from the Prologue to “Pagliacci” and a group 
of old French and Welsh songs to Modern English and the 
negro spirituals, and in every kind Seagle was the consum- 
mate artist. Though the recital was the last of a long 
series of events that have set the Sunday apart in the 
annals of the Seagle camp, Seagle sang with a freshness 
and beauty of tone that thrilled, a resonance that carried 
his every song to, the farthermost hearer in the out of door 
amphitheatre, a diction that was so precise as to make 
intelligible to even the farthermost person, the rapidly 
uttered words of the “Ballynure Ballad.” 

Yet the occasion was such, that as a recital it could not 
be judged by ordinary standards. The thrilling nature of 
it depended not so much upon the personality of the artist 
but upon the picteuresqueness of the scene—the little cov- 
ered stage with its open amphitheatre of seats rising under 
the open sky, tier on tier. Some distance from the camp 
itself it was free from the many noises that mark such a 
place, though there was an occasional interruption in the 
puffing of a locomotive; but even that obligato added to 
the picturesque qualities. Then the audience was different. 
True, such audiences as the Plattsburg camp sends to hear 
an artist are of the high type mentally, but no concert can 
be more than a diversion te them; never the serious busi- 
ness of an artist delivering a message. Yet that audience 
itself furnished one of the really thrilling episodes of the 
evening, when it stood at attention throughout the playing 
by the Plattsburg Band of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The Seagle party which went to Plattsburg numbered 
twenty-two, including Walter Golde, who accompanied 
Seagle’s recitals. Those in the party left Schroon Lake in 
the morning in four automobiles, picnicked on the way, dined 
at the Hotel Wetheril right in the little old town and 
motored home late at night with the usual varied luck of 
motorists, the first car arriving at 12:30, the last at a 
quarter past three. 

The second of the Saturday evening students’ recitals 
introduced two new singers and one who has had some 
experience in salon work. Stelia Lee Owsley and Ethel 
Best, who have had no singing experience in the East, dis- 
closed voices of rare beauty in airs from “Manon Lescaut” 
and “Tosca” and in English songs. Juliet Griffith sang 
with perhaps greater poise due to considerable experience 
before Brooklyn audiences but not with greater charm than 
the younger singers who preceded her on the program. 


Other Schroon Lake Items 


Parties have followed each other in rapid succession in 
Oscar Seagle’s colony. One evening a number of the 
students with Mr. and Mrs. Seagle held an old fashioned 
Suuthern barbecue in the woods back of the Brown Swan 
Club. Every one did his share of the cooking and also, it 
must be added, of the eating. There are few dishes so 
palatable as lamb cooked over an open fire, especially for 
appetites stimulated by hours in the open. 

A couple of nights later Anton Hoff prepared a straw- 
berry bowl for a score of guests. How he procured the 
Rhine wine is still a mystery in the camp, but procure it he 
did, with the result that his guests swore they never had 
better drink 

The first Saturday night recital was a distinct success. 
Frieda Klink sang a group of Brahms’ songs, including 
“Botschaft,” “Von Evige Liebe” and “Vergebliches Staend- 
chen ;” Harriet Casady, of Minneapolis, an English group, 
and Edna Thomas, of New Orleans, a canzonetta of. Per- 
golesi and English songs. Mrs. Thomas leaves Schroon 
Lake very shortly to go to Chautauqua, where she has been 
engaged for the month of August. 


Mr. and Mrs. Venth’s Travels 





Receiving news last week of the sudden illness of her 
mother in Norway, Mrs. Venth, with her characteristic 
devotion and energy, immediately made arrangements to 
leave for Europe, and, after securing her passport permis- 
sion, was booked to sail Wednesday, August 1. Carl 
Venth was scheduled to reach Seal Harbor, Me., the end 
of this week, and he will remain there for a fortnight, 
renewing acquaintance with his old musical friends and 
coing some work in composition during his resting hours. 
Mr. Venth will leave for Fort Worth early in September 
in order to resume his season there at the Texas Woman's 
College, where he has been such a strong inspirational 
force during the past two years. 


Joseph Del Puente Is a Pupil 


of Alice Garrigue Mott 





Joseph Del Puente, baritone, with reports of whose ex- 
cellent singing Musica Courter readers already are 
familiar, has been recalled by Henry Savage to rehearse 
in New York two principal roles in “Have a Heart Co.,” 
before its opening in Boston, according to announcement 
in the New York Times of July 23: 

Henry W. Savage has engaged for “Have a Heart,” opening in 
Boston next month, Joseph Del Puente, son of the famous opera 
star, who will rehearse on the same s' where his father earned 
his great triumph as the Toreador in “Carmen.” 

Joseph Puente was in the original cast last winter sing- 
ing the part of Samakand, when the “Have a Heart Co.” 
had a successful long run on Broadway. 

During the spring and summer, Joseph Del Puente has 
sung the principal baritone role in “Dorothy,” a musical 
comedy under the management of the Redpath Bureau. 
Wherever he has appeared, the press has been unanimous 
in praise of his beautifully musical voice and his excellent 
singing authority before the public. All those who had 


the good fortune to hear the famous Del Puente, his 
father, rejoice in knowing that young Del Puente possesses 
a voice of distinction. 


Mme. Del Puente, his mother, née 





% 
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Helen Dudley Campbell, is also remembered for her lovely 
quality of voice and the unusual finish in her art of sing- 
ing, so Joseph Del Puente comes naturally by his attractive 
vocal gifts. , 


Howard J. Gee Aids Y. M. C. A. 


Howard J. Gee, connected with the New York pub- 
lishing firm of Hinds, Haydn & Eldredge, has volun- 
teered a month of his time in which to act as secretary to 
the Y. M. C. A. of Governor’s Island. In addition to his 
activities with the above mentioned firm, Mr. Gee is well 
known in musical circles as an excellent singer. 








Decreus Coming to America 





In a letter from Camille Decreus, who is serving in the 
trenches in France he informs the MusicaL Courter that 
he has been granted leave to come to America for the sea- 
son and will arrive in October. 


Pe 
OBITUARY 


Louise Baldwin Randegger 


Owing to delay in the mail from Europe, the news of 
the death of Mrs. Alberto Randegger was not received in 
Boston until last week. As Louise Baldwin, Mrs. Ran- 
degger was well known in Boston as a concert singer 
and teacher. She had a very large and beautiful studio 
on Trement street, near Boylston, and was one of the 
busiest teachers in Boston. 

Feeling that she would like further study and coaching, 
she gave up her work in this country and went to London 
to study with Cavaliere Alberto Randegger, and after a 
few months married her teacher. During Randegger’s 
illness Mrs. Randegger took charge of the pupils and con- 
tinued the work most successfully after his death. She 
was a prominent figure in both musical and social circles 
in London, and her death will be deeply felt by a large 
circle of friends. She died at her London residence some 
time in June. The exact date has not been learned. 





Ellen Jay Gilmore 

Ellen Jay Gilmore, widow of the famous bandmaster, 
eager S. Gilmore, died in Brooklyn, Thursday morning, 
July 26. 

Mrs. Gilmore was born in Boston nearly eighty years 
ago. She was well known as an accomplished pianist, 
aside from being the wife of a famous musician. One 
daughter, Minnie Gilmore Carter, likewise a pianist of 
repute, survives. 
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(Left) One of the singer’s favorite diversions is hydroplaning. 


INTERESTING SNAPSHOTS OF GANNA WALSKA. 
Here Mme. Walska is shown sartiog off for a flight. (Center) Two 


(with large black hat) and friends at Monte Carlo, 


“Braves” and Mme. Walska facing the camera. 


(Right) Mme. Walska 























ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

















Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. ) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, ) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Miami, Fla—Among the recent musical programs of 
interest was the recital of the two Miami chapters of 
the Imperia! Order of the British Empire, which took 
place in the Woman’s Club Building. . Alice Bates 
played the Chopin polonaise in C sharp minor; Charles 
Shannan sang “The Deathless Army”; Luella Shavor, 
“The Sweet of the Year”; Corinne Fandel played “Rus- 
tle of Spring,’ and Mrs, Charles Fandel closed the pro- 
gram with a number of spirited patriotic airs. Miss 
Locke T. Highleyman was the feature of Iva Sproulex 
Baker’s student recital. Her interpretation of the 
Chopin ballad in A flat attracted special commendation. 

~Sybil Corner, who expects to take part in grand 
opera next fall, assisted at an interesting concert in 
West Palm Beach. The children’s department of the 
Miami Music Club held an unusually interesting meet- 
ing recently in the Woman’s Club Building. The sub- 
ject was “Music and Humor.” Constance Reynolds 
gave a delightful summary of the quaint subjects chosen 
by Scarlatti in “The Cat Fugue,” by Daquin in “The 
Cuckoo,” by Rameau in “The Hen,” and by De Braga 
in “The Yankee Doodle Fugue.” The large audience 
heartily applauded the young lecturer and performer 
throughout the recital and pronounced it one of the 
most enjoyable of the entire series. 








San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

San Diego, Cal—Recently Mme. Schumann-Heink 
gave a concert assisted by Eula Howard Nunan, pian- 
ist; Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist, and the Tent City Band 
under the direction of La Monaca. The singer broke 
her own record for the largest attendance before the 
organ pavilion by several thousand. Long before the 
hour of the concert, the seating capacity was oversold 
and latecomers were glad to be allowed to stand in 
order to hear the great diva. Her first group consisted 
of Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Beethoven's “Ich 
liebe dich,” and the aria “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophete.” After which her audience arose 
en masse, cheering, waving, applauding. Led by Colonel 
O'Neil, the 1,500 enlisted men gave three rousing cheers 
to which the singer responded with “My Rosary.” This 
enthusiasm continued throughout her program. Edith 
Evans, who for several years has been Mme. Schumann. 
Heink’s accompanist, gave splendid support at the piano. 
Mme, Schumann-Heink, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nunan and Miss Evans, left by automobile for Los 
Angeles, where Mme. Schumann-Heink has two con- 
cert engagements. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Seattle, Wash.—Those who have opened studios re- 
cently in the Fischer Studio Building are E, Hellier 
Collens, R. G. Rowland and Dolly Cremer. 








SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 23, 1917. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the San Antonio Symphony So- 
ciety recently met in business and social session, at the St. 
Anthony Hotel, with Mrs. Lafayette Ward, chairman, pre- 
siding. Mrs, Eli Hertzberg is president of the society. In- 
teresting talks were given by the president and chairman; 
also by the Reverend James M. Todd, who made a strong 
appeal for music in general, and the orchestra in particular. 
Two well rendered duets were given by Hilda and Viola 
Briam, advanced pupils of Bessie Belle Andrews, a promi- 
nent voice teacher of the city. She acted as accompanist 
for her pupils. Mrs. Andrews, soprano, was the soloist 
at the first symphony concert, given in May, 1905. 

The choir for the first “Pleasant Sunday Evening” at 
Brackenridge Park, under the auspices of the War Recre- 
ation Board, was in charge of H. W. B. Barnes. The 
soloists were Fanny Small, soprano; Pauline Matthews, so- 





prano; Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, contralto, and Captain Moore, 


tenor, who sang “Seek Ye the Lord,” with chorus. There 
were hymns, in which the congregation joined, and a num- 
ber of anthems. 

The San Antonio Musical Club recently repeated a most 
interesting program (given at Camp Wilson), for the ben- 


efit of the convalescent soldiers at the base hospital, Fort 
Sam Houston. The program consisted of music by the 
B Natural Orchestra, readings, classical dances, ladies’ 
quartet, and the songs of Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Cuba, 
Italy, Russia, France, Great Britain, Scotland, Wales, and 
America, done in costume, with flag displayed. Each was 
given by a different singer. 

Mary Aubrey, contralto, and Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor, 
with Arthur Claasen, gave a concert recently in Boerne, 
Texas. The program consisted of arias, duets, and songs, 
it four languages. During the Lyceum course which is 
offered at the San Marcos (Texas) Normal, a concert was 
given by them, Saturday, July 21. 

A musical program was given for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross, July 13, at the First United Presby- 
terian Church. The following participated: Helen, Mar- 
garet, Hermia and Louise Hoefgen, Gladys Merrylees, Mil- 
dred Dollinger, Sarah Karcher, Margaret McStrooick and 
Robert Lee Rhea. 

The San Antonio Male Chorus, H. W. B. Barnes, direc- 
tor, meets every Monday night at the Gunter Hotel. Patri- 
etic and other programs are being prepared. The mem- 
bership is being steadily increased. 

Charles Cameron Bell recently entertained a number of 
his friends with a well given program, by the following 


pup:ls: Curt:s Vaughn, Madeline Sanders, Warren Hender- 
son, Harriet Scott Garrett, Mrs, James Harvey Holdeman, 
and Gertrude Winterborne. In response to requests, Mrs 
Bell sang two numbers, accompanied by Ruth Bingaman. 

Louis Saynisch recently presented the following pupils 
in piano recital, in his studio: Russell Ballinger, Evelyn 
Earnst, Bernice Evans, Thelma Sevin, Hilda Rothman, 
and ‘Vera Evans. 

Hugh McAmis, San Antonio’s talented young organist, 
recently gave concerts at Tyler and Terrell, Texas. He 
played compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Harker, Guil- 
mant, Martin, Flagler, Friml, Offenbach, and closed the 
program with the “Marseillaise’ and “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” He was most favorably received 

Mrs. L. L. Marks, one of San Antonio’s most prominent 
vocal teachers, left for New York recently for rest and 
study. 

Anna Craig Bates, of Dallas, composer of songs and the 
exponent of the Dunning system of teaching music to chil- 
dren, is in the city for the purpose of conducting a normal 
course for teachers. She is one of the very few teachers 
who give instruction to teachers in the system originated 
by Carrie Louise Dunning. Mrs. S, W 


Sousa “Feeds Souls” in Canada 





An issue of the Montreal Daily Mail of July 24, 1017, 
might almost be called the Sousa Special. The great 
bandmaster and popular composer has been giving con- 
certs at Dominion Park in Montreal, and huge crowds 
have been attesting to the charm of his music and to the 
personal affection they feel for this best known of all 
musicians. It was stated by the management of Dominion 
Park that the number of listeners at the Sousa concerts 
surpassed all previous records of attendance at the resort 
It appears that there was hardly any room for the visitors 
to walk in the park, and that the place was black 
with people. 

One of the articles in the Montreal Mail is entitled, 
“Feeding Souls Means Hearing Sousa,” and the writer 
continued ; 

Some are never weary of watching the quiet, masterful baton in 
the hands of the quiet, unassuming master. Those who expect a 
gymnastic execution, a pyrotechnic display of muscle and tempera 
ment, will be much disappointed. The thing Sousa gives is music, 
and a blind man gets the same enjoyment as a seeing man. Music 
is sound, and its interpreter knows it as sound. Over and 
as one watches the conductor and hears the wonderful response, 
one thinks of the old saying: “Power works easily.” 

_No one but a music lover will enjoy Sousa's band; and that is 
high praise. No music lover has had such an opportunity for a 
Jong time to “feed his soul” and it is to be hoped that every 
hungry musical soul will be able to attend at least once before this 
feast ends. It really pays to sell one loaf “to buy hyacinths to feed 
one’s soul,” 


over 


Sousa gave a special concert in the large garden of the 
Grey Nunnery for returned and wounded soldiers, and 
Tommies from all over the city from the various hospitals 
and convalescing homes constituted another tremendous 


audience. Flags of the Allies waved among the branches 
of the trees. Three of the flags, British, French and 
American, flew behind the improvised bandstand. Three 


hearty cheers rang out as Sousa made his appearance 
accompanied by Manager Hall. Patriotic airs, of course, 
formed a part of the program and they were received 
with frantic enthusiasm. Virginia Root and Percy Hemus 
were the soloists, and the soldiers gave them a reception 
which they will not soon forget 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE OR TO RENT.—Handsome 
24 room residence near Central Park 
West in the Nineties. Splendid acoustic 
proper‘ies, high ceilings, all modern im- 
provements. Suitable for music studio. 


preferred. 


York. 


where there is a real opportunity to build 
a strong future. Mid 
Address “London,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


dle or far West 
houses of the world. 


in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
Correspondence 


confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 











Address “T. F. S.,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





POSITION WANTED.—Anglo - Russian 
pianist and composer, pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, Busoni and Matthay, trained musi- 
cian, thoroughly competent to head a 
music department, seeks connection with 
a university, preparatory or music school, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 


JOSEFFY HOMES FOR RENT 





ras, both 











FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. 


Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New York 


Reasonable rent 

















THE GOD WHO MADE HIMSELF 


By George Edwards 
CHAPTER IX—DIVORCE 








This work, which is now nearing completion, continues 
to present the ahsorbing interest of the earlier chapters. 
There are but two chapters yet to be published, “The God's 
Philosophy” and “The Social Revolutionist.” The last 
name suggests the trend of the material that has appeared 
in the chapter on “Marriage” and in the present chapter 
on “Divorce” 

That Mr. Edwards has been largely influenced by the 
philosophy of Wagner and by the philosopy of freedom, or 
equality, or, perhaps better said, that freedom which comes 
from philosophy, is sufficiently evident. That he has lost 
touch a little with his original plan of telling a fairy tale 
is also evident. But this, it seems to me, is a gain rather 
than a loss. The early part of the work, telling of the 
creation of the arts, or the gods, as Mr, Edwards prefers 
to call them, is fanciful enough, and sounds a good deal 
like a story from mythology. But with each succeeding 
chapter the philosophical tendency of the work has become 
more and more obvious, though it yet remains for the re- 
viewer to fathom the object of the work as a whole. That 
it has some object, that Mr. Edwards intends to prove 
something, or to promote some propaganda, cannot be 
doubted. But what the thesis is has not yet appeared, and 
it is awaited with a good deal of interest. 

Meantime this chapter on “Divorce” tells of post-Wag- 
nerian tendencies leading back from the music-drama, in 
which the several arts were wedded, to older and simpler 
forms, where the god Music stood alone. This chapter 
deals with many things—and suffers from brevity. One 
must take the thought and do a good deal of thinking on 
top of it. It presupposes a certain skill on the part of the 
reader. It talks of Nietzsche, of Brahms, Bruckner, Reger 
and others, of Franck, Saint-Saéns and D'Indy. It speaks 
of the Russian Ballet, of the masterful Cosima, of the de- 
fection from Bayreuth, of Strauss and Maeterlinck, of 
Wilde, Shelley, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Moore—an imposing list of iconoclasts—and it may be 
said here that those who have not read all of all of these 
masters should first read Edwards and then go back and 
find out what he is talking about 

With longing and regret does the present reviewer look 
back upon the day whene he first explored this fascinating 
territory! A glorious journey full of adventures and sur- 
prises. A journey that can never be so delightful in repe- 
tition. This book of Edwards brings it all back, and the 
revding of it is as worth while for those who have made 
the joyous trip as for those to whom the whole thing is 
strange, as something of which they have heard made men- 
tion but have never explored FP. P. 


Arthur Kraft to Make Third 
Appearance in Grand Rapids 


Arthur Kraft, of Chicago, whose concert and oratorio 
work has created quite a stir among the choral clubs this 
winter, was called upon to learn and sing on three days’ 
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notice the “Reformation” cantata, which was written by 
J. Victor Bergquist, Augustana College, Rock Island, 
IIL, for the quadricentennial of the Reformation. This con- 
cert was given Sunday evening, July 22, by the North Side 
Luther League, at the newly built Irving Park Lutheran 
Church, preparatory to the concert which is to be given at 
the assembly at Grand Rapids, August 25, for which Mr. 
Kraft is engaged to sing the tenor part. This is his third 
appearance in Grand Rapids this season. : 
Mr. Kraft was the gues: of Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Chapin 
at their summer home in Lake Geneva over July 4, and 
on the evening of July 3 gave an informal program at the 
home of Mrs. U. W. Harris at Lake Geneva. He 
finished his program and added “Your Flag and My Flag,” 
whose words were written by Mr. Nesbit, of Evanston, 
and the setting by Mr. Ryder, of Chicago, All present 
expressed their enthusiasm, and Mr. Kraft had to repeat it. 


Cleveland Musical Notes 


Celestine Cornelison, Cleveland vocal teacher, closes her 
studio the last of July. after a very busy season. She will 
resume her work about September 1. Early in the fall, 
Miss Cornelison will present some of her pupils in recital. 

Carl Riemenschneider, who is one of the busiest teach- 
ers in Cleveland, will soon enjoy a well earned vacation, 
motoring and fishing in Michigan. Mr. Riemenschneider 
will resume teaching September 15. B. F. 


Musicale at Edith Chapman-Goold’s Home 

A delightful musicale was given recently at the home of 
Edith Chapman-Goold, by Mrs, Goold and Luther Mott, 
baritone. Compositions by Helen Dyckman made up the 
program and Mr. Mott also added Marion Bauer’s “Light” 
and W. Francis Parsons’ “Good Night,” which is dedicated 
to him. 

Among Mr. Mott’s other late season bookings were ap- 
pearances as soloist at a musicale given for the benefit of 
the American Hospital at Nice; at a recital given by The- 
odora Ursula Irvine; an afternoon of Mariori Bauer's 
compositions ; a concert at the Criterion studios and appear- 
ances at Arlington, N. J., etc. Mr. Mott is baritone solo- 
ist at the Hamilton Grange Reform Church, 


Amato, Botta, Matzenauer, in Concerts 


Pasquale Amato, Luca Botta and Margarete Matzenauer 
will be the soloists at two open air concerts, scheduled for 
Evergreen Park, L, I., by the Naturalization Aid League 
the afternoons of August 11 and 12. The concert will be 
given in conjunction with an orchestra composed of m2m- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Adolf Rothmeyer. The Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau booked the concerts. 


Mabel Addison Scores at Wildwood 


Mabel Addison, contralto, of whom Mme. Schumann- 
Heink said, “A pure contralto of great beauty and range 
of voice, for whom I predict a great career,” was the 
soloist during the early part of July with the Wildwood 
Orchestra, Wildwood, N. J. Of her singing, excellent re- 
ports have been received. Charles Bosch, in the Wildwood 








“Jean Cooper, a young and personable contralto, 
made her only appearance at. the matinee in an aria 
from Massenet’s ‘Le Cid,’ and divulged a voice of 
great beauty, warmth and charm. Miss Cooper makes 
a strong impression upon the sympathies of her audi- 
ence, but her appeal is not one of youth and beauty 
alone. Her singing revealed sound mus‘cianship and 
vocal gift of unmistakable value.”—Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Journal, declared that “Having heard Miss Addison sing 
Amneris far better than most well known contraltos can 
do it, I should have heen very much disappointed if Miss 
Addison had not done well. But there was no disappoint- 
ment. She sang ‘Ah, mon fils’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Propheéte’ 
beautifully, lovely tones followed each other and in 
response to vigorous recalls, she responded with an encore 
which took the house by storm and another encore would 
not have been amiss were it not for the fact that she was 
to make another appearance in a group of songs. These 
also found responsive chords in the hearts of the audience 
and were enjoyed to the fullest. Miss Addision is making 
rapid strides in her musical career, and the future looms 
large before her. A most gracious stage presence, added 
to a lovely and brilliant voice, endears her at once to 
her hearers.” 


Ocean Grove Tonal Events 


Among important events announced for the Ocean Grove, 
N. J., attractive series of Auditorium concerts are: Fri- 
day evening, August 3, Schubert Quartet, Mildred Graham 
Reardon, soprano; Christine Schutz, alto; Roy Steele, 
tenor ; Royal Dadmun, basso. Saturday evening, August 
} Olive Fremstad, Metropolitan Opera soprano. Tuesday 
evening, August 7, an oriental music drama, “Ahasuerus.” 
Saturday evening, August 11, Frances Alda, soprano. 
Tuesday evening, August 14, oriental music drama, “Aha- 
suerus.” Wednesday evening, August 15, David Bispham, - 
baritone. Saturday evening, August 18, Mme. Schumann- 
licink, contralto, Tuesday evening, August 21, oratorio, 
“The Creation,” under the personal direction of William 
Dodd Chenery. Thursday evening, August 23, Anna Case, 
lyric soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mon- 
Jay evening, September 3, Eugen Ysaye, violinist. 


“Kum Bak Klub” Critics 


A picture was taken of some well known musical mem- 
hers of the Kum Bak Klub at the reunion of the Alumni of 
Syracuse University, June to. 

They all took part in the minstrel show and were repre- 
sented in the fantastic hats worn in the street parade. 
Among them were John Barnes Wells, the American tenor ; 
Dr. Ion Jackson, tenor; Frederic Schlieder, organist of the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Nicholas, New York, and 
Charles Morse, manager of the Clark Music Company, 
Syracuse. 


Another Grand-Comic Alliance 


he entente cordiale between the grand opera and comic 
opera stages seems to continue. The latest announcement 
along those lines is to the effect that Louise Cox, a 
soprano, who was with the Metropolitan Opera for sev- 
eral years, has been engaged by Cohan & Harris for a 
roie in the new musical piece by Irving Berlin, which this 
managerial firm intends to produce in the autumn. 


Ogunquit’s Successful Summer School of Music 


Word comes from Ogunquit Me., that the summer school 
of music which is being conducted there under the direc- 
tion of Louisa Hopkins and Florence Leonard, is proving 
a great success, Enthusiastic pupils from various sections 
of the United States are in attendance and music teachers 
trom nearby towns are accepting eagerly this opportunity 
fer more thorough study. One pupil, Marion Hitchings, 
has a class of over fifty pupils at Caribou, Me. 


Jeanne Nuola Scores Big Success 


Jeanne Nuola, the opera singer, sang last week for the 
sailors and solders at the National League for Women’s 
Service in New York, mecting with decided success. This 
delightful artist, who beware in French work, is devot- 
ing her summer to teaching and coaching singers who wish 
to perfect themselves in French diction. She has classes 
for French pronunciation in connection with the singing 
classes at her studio on Long Island. 


Jennie Hill, Soloist at Park Concert 


Jennie L. Hill was the soloist at the Sunday afternoon, 
July 28, concert of the Community Chorus in the Mall, 
Central Park, New York. She sang Bartlett’s “Dream” 
with orchestral accompaniment beautifully and to the great 
enjoyment of the large gathering of people. Mrs. Hill is 
soprano of the Park Hill Reformed Gh ch, Yonkers, and 
a pupil of Henrietta Speke-Seeley. hat : 


" Indeed He Does! 


‘The ukulele is much in favor, except with Leonard 
Liebling, who thinks the seven billion dollar loan should 
tall upon all those who play, or intend to play, that primi- 
t-ve Hawaiian instrument—New York Evening Post. 
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HELENE ROGERS, 


The young American girl, who made her debut as Lola in “Caval‘eria Rusticana” on Tuesday evening, July 31, 


opera company at Columbia University. 


with the summer 


Miss Rogers has received all her musical education in this country. It is said that Miss Rogers 


possesses a beautiful dramatic soprano voice, further comment upon which will be made in the next issue of the Musica Courter. 





“MADAME BUTTERFLY” TO 
OPEN BOSTON GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY SEASON 





“Madame Butterfly” of all operas is best loved in Amer- 
ica today. During the last two seasons it has gained in 
public favor by the notable performances of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, which produced it in no less than 
100 cities. Realism, the goal consistently sought by the 
resourceful Max Rabinoff, was developed. As demanded 
by the conception of John Luther Long, author, Butterfly 
for the first time was a real Japanese girl and Pinkerton 
and Sharpless were actually Americans. The cast through- 
out obeyed the requirements of the book and by virtue of 
the realism of the production the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany won new and greater laurels for itself and “Madame 
Butterfly.” So unprecedented was the success that Mr. 
Long is said to have written Managing Director Rabinoff 
that his ideal had at last been realized, and a cablegram 
from Puccini further to have attested the triumph. 

The efficiency of the cast merits special recognition be- 
cause of the individual adaptability of each of its mem- 
bers. Tamaki Miura, frequently spoken of as the Sarah 
sernhardt of the operatic stage, proved more than able to 
compete with her occidental rivals. The only woman 
singer of Japan to achieve any distinction, she speedily be- 
came of foremost interest in America, and she received un- 
stinting praise from the leading critics of the country. 
Manager Rabinoff had been quick to foresee the tremen- 
dous advantages to be derived from her appearance here, 
and he was in no sense disappointed. 

With Miura as Madame Butterfly, the pseudo-Japanese 
members of the cast learned to walk and to gesture as the 
Japanese themselves. Every pose meant more than it ever 
had before and the spirit of Miura became that of the 
entire company. 

Aside from the title role, there was a wealth of experi- 
ence in the cast and a vision of reality in the scenery that 
combined to bring success. Riccardo Martin in two years 


sang well over a hundred performances as Pinkerton and 
prior to that had filled the role for seven years with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. As a well known American 
tenor he added no little prestige to the Boston company. 
Graham Marr, likewise American, sang a record number of 
performances as Sharpless, and invariably aroused enthu- 
siasm. In fact, the entire cast, including Irene Pavloska, 
Giorgio Puliti, Maria Lara, Paola Ananian and Romeo Bos- 
cacci was one long to be remembered and their selection re- 
flects vast credit to the management. Joseph Urban, the 
scenic artist, by the way, had made a special trip to Japan 
before beginning his work, and Agide Jacchia, conductor, 
had studied the opera with Puccini in Italy. 

On November 5, the Boston Grand Opera Company will 
begin its season with the favored “Madame Butterfly,” in 
which will appear the same cast that has brought such 
distinction to all concerned. -The realism of the produc- 
tion, the fruit of Max Rabinoff’s efforts, will have been 
heightened by the still greater experience of the company 
anc. new triumphs are unquestionably in store. 
Marguerite Wilson Maas Works 

Interest Baltimore Audience 





At the fourth manuscript evening held under the auspices 
of the Peabody Conservatory Alumni Association at Bal- 
timore, Md., this spring, three compositions by Marguerite 
Wilson Maas were received enthusiastically. The com- 
poser played two of these written for the piano, “Rain in 
the Park at Night” and a theme and variations. The other 
work was a dance for violin, played by J. C. van Hulsteyn. 
The Baltimore Evening Sun treated the program in order 
and in detail, stating that “These were followed by three 
compositions by Marguerite Wilson Maas, who of all the 
writers whose work was heard last evening is the one who 
employs the most modern idiom and whose music is there- 
fore both interesting and suggestive. Miss Maas played a 
theme and variations that had a good deal of harmonic 
invention and color, and her ‘Dance’ for violin was also 
an interesting work.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





The popular music concert given by the San Francisco 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra recently, under the baton 
of Frederic Schiller, had a good attendance. The quartet 
from “Rigoletto” and the closing scene of Gounod’s 
“Faust” also were done. Schiller handled his musical 
aggregation well, but lack of suificient rehearsal was evi- 
dent, especially in the “Wedding March” from “Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream.” With obstacles in his way, Schiller 
is working hard and conscientiously and gives entertain- 
ments that seem to please the public. 

Jean Criticos is the present musical lion of San Fran- 
cisco. The press contains extended mention of his valu- 
able contributions, as a teacher, to musical art. Mrs. 
“Jack” Casserly, who has distinguished herself during the 
past few seasons as a public spirited promoter of sym- 
phony music in San Francisco, and also as a performer, 
and Mrs. Frances Carolan, another enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating lover of music, are especial sponsors for the 


isitor 


Selby Oppenheimer reports that the next season of Will 
l.. Gareenbaum will he more prolific in attractions than any 
preceding season under the same management. 


rhe officers of the Berkeley Piano Club for the year 
are announced in a bulletin issued by the club as follows: 
Mabel H, G. Crane, president; Mrs. HR. Sproule, vice- 
president; Mrs. R. PV. Jennings, secretary and treasurer; 
Mrs. William H. Gorrill, librarian. Directors—Mrs. J. G. 
Berryhill, Jr, Mrs. Wm. E. Chamberlain, Mrs. Francis E. 
Crofts, Mrs. -R. K. Ham, Mrs. L. T. Hengstler, Mrs. W. 
H. Smyth, Harriet R. Thompson. The various commit- 
tees are as follows: Program—Mrs. Claude S, Downing, 
chairman; Blanche Ashley, Mrs. Francis E. Crofts, Mrs. 
1. W. Odell, Miss Seta Stewart, Mrs. Donald Street; 
Admissions —~Mrs. Wm. H. Gorrill, chairman; Jean Booth, 
Florence Nachtrieb, Catherine Potter. Mrs. Walton C. 


Webb; House—Mrs. M. F. Warner. 
A season in San Francisco is projected by George 
Simondet of the Association of French Opera. 


D. H. W. 


Augette Foret Entertains the Boys in Khaki 





“When in San Francisco two summers ago it was my 
privilege to meet Camille Saint-Saéns, the great master, 
and hear him play his war song for the first time in 
America. (This fortunate person was none other than 
Augette Foret, whose chansons en images have delighted 
music lovers of the Occident and Orient.) Since then I 
have sung the ‘Chant heroique de la Grande Guerre’ at 


al! of my recitals, in the Orient, in Canada, and in the United 
States. At my recital in Shanghai, China, where there is 
a tremendous French colony, I sang this song at the end 


of my recital, and I can hear even yet the volley of ‘Bis,’ 
‘Bis,’ ‘Bis,’ that followed, and I finally was compelled to 
repeat it 

“On a recent Sunday evening I was invited to sing at 
the National League for Woman's Service, where I had 
entertained ‘the boys’ two weeks previous. They recalled 
me, as they wished me to sing for some French sailors 
who were in port, and young fighters to be from every 
corner of America and Canada, I sang for them French 
folksongs, which evoked hearty applause from my French 
friends, and I had Irish, Scotch and English ones for my 
other friends. Some had heard of my Oriental concertiz- 
ing and wanted a Japanese song, so I sang for them in that 
language. After having a lovely time singing to them 
such numbers, I sang for the benefit of the young French- 
men this war song of Saint-Saéns. Their enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. Then I sang ‘The Marseillaise,’ “La 
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Brabanconne’ and the Japanese national anthem, each in its 
original tongue. 

“I find my little story telling songs—and they are the 
heart songs, the soul of a right down deep. It is 
like holding up a mirror to their own souls, and the lad far 
away from home loves to hear the songs of his native land. 
That assemblage of young patriots sang for me many of 
their barracks songs, which they seemed to enjoy - 
oughly and which were exceedingly amusing. I have sung 
in London, the Orient, in Canada and the United States, 
but hardly anywhere have I found it more interesting than 
at this canteen.” 

At present Mme. Foret is working on a war episode of 
Saint-Saéns for her recitals next fall. 


The Gray-Lhevinnes’ Red Cross Endeavors 





Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne are getting results 
ftom their Red Cross endeavors. The march and waltz 
that they are selling for the cause are going big. To earn 
the more money for the Red Cross, they personally are 
filling dozens of orders for the thirty-four part band and 
orchestra arrangements. 

Although the Gray-Lhevinnes are traveling constantly, 
giving violin and piano recitals about every day on the 
Redpath Chautauquas, they are personally sending out mail 
orders for thousands of copies of the songs they have 
composed. If you happen to see them on the trains you 
will see a busy little typewriter going “full tilt.” Last week 
the “Heart of My Opal” waltz sold over five hundred 
copies on one Chautauqua circuit alone, and the “Bugaboo 
March” went even better as to sales. Every cent is going 
to the Red Cross. Any one who is interested in getting 
one of these songs, which are so melodious and interesting, 
can send to Dept. A, Ad. Club, Advertising Association 
Bldg., Chicago. Mail orders will be filled if accompanied 
by twenty-seven cents in stamps. 


Fay Foster’s “Japanese Sketches” Given a 
Unique and Attractive Bit of Advertising 





A very artistic booklet has just been issued by J. Fischer 
& Brother, music publishers. Its subject matter is devoted 
to “Three Japanese Sketches” of Fay Foster. It contains 
also five reproductions of original photographs, taken espe- 
cially for this publication, printed, as is the entire booklet, 
in red and black on rich cream tinted paper. Each photo- 
graph is surrounded by a dainty and appropriate drawing 
(original). Themes and words of each of the sketches are 
given, together with carefully worked out instructions for 
their presentation. In short, the publishers have evi- 
dently given their capable artist carte blanche in the de- 
signing and execution of this unusual and attractive little 
i which is indeed worthy of a place on any library 
table. 


Vera Barstow, a Von Kunits Guest 





Vera Barstow, who is at present enjoying the cool breezes 
at Beverly, Mass., was the guest during the first part of 
her vacation at the home of Luigi von Kunits, in Toronto. 
Miss Barstow is one of this teacher’s best known pupils, 
her splendid work being widely known. 


Van Surdam at Coronado Beach 





Tenor van Surdam is continuing to delight audiences at 
the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal., and re- 
cently scored an especially strong success in “Spirito Gen- 
til” (Donizetti), “Calling to Thee” (Cadman), and “Yester- 
thoughts” (Herbert). 
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and Metropolitan Opera 
Companies, and stage 
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Opera Company. 
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I took bicycle from the cloak room of a railway sta- 
t.on wheres had been left earlier in the day and rode 
home through the streets of London in evening dress one 
night after the opera at Covent Garden. Many smiles, a 
geod deal of laughter, and numerous comments in no un- 
certain language from a cabman or a citizen on the top of 
an omnibus made my ride through London worthy of men- 
tion. I had never succeeded in attracting so much atten- 
tion as a musician or as a London correspondent for the 
Musicat Courter. Doubtless there are many persons here 
and there throughout the world who have a hazy recollec- 
tion of seeing an incongruous mass of bicycle, opera hat, 
and flying coat tails gliding through the streets of London 
late at night in the summer of 1895. The bagging and flut- 
tering clothes of Ichabod Crane were less out of place in 
Sleepy Hollow than was my bicycle costume under the 
electric lights of Piccadilly and Regent street. 

A few years later I went riding with my pupil, Henry 
W. Richards, through some of the quieter streets north of 
Hyde Park. Let me hasten to say that I taught Dr. Rich- 
ards to ride the bicycle, but not to play the organ. The 
man who was destined to write “The Organ Accompani- 
ment of the Church Services” needed no musical instruc- 
tion from me. But Richards never had any health. He 
had spent many a long and dreary month with doctors and 
nurses since the day we ventured for the first time to ride 
our bicycles together in the London streets. I saw his ma- 
chine begin to wobble and curvet and was so intent on 
watching him over my right shoulder that I did not observe 
the hansom cab that was bearing down on me from a cross 


street. 

We collided. I did no injury to the horse, though no 
doubt one of the fanatical females of an animal association 
would have accused me of cruelty had she seen the acci- 


dent. 
skull intact. I saw the cab wheel coming and hoped for 
the best. I did not want to get a cab wheel in the neck. 


It went over my back across the shoulders. I felt the 
pressure, and a strip of my inner garment was welded 
firmly to myself, as I discovered after sundown. Nothing 
broke, however. The cabman’s hat was on the road. I 
handed it back to him and told him it was too small for 
me. Dr. Richards—he was only Mr. Richards then—felt 
too nervous to continue, so we went to his rooms and had 
some tea, the usual English ending to both tragedy and 
farce. A few days later I saw my nervous bicycle pupil 
seated before the huge Willis organ giving a recital in 
the Royal Albert Hall. There was no wobble then. Five key- 
boards, 124 stops, 9,000 pipes did exactly what he wanted 
them to do, and Richards came smiling and unruffled from 
his seat to greet me. It seemed as easy for him to control 
that mountain of a musical instrument as it was for me 
to balance on two wheels. His excellent book on “Organ 
Accompaniment” lies on my table while I write these lines, 
June, 1917. I put his name on the top of my “Meditation” 
in A flat, which many organists have played and which 
has survived any number of editions since its first appear- 
ance in 1894. Socuatlenes when I am writing in my silent 
library I see in imagination the seeming miracle of a little 
human being controlling the body and soul of an enormous 
organ. I remember watching Reminders Guilmant in 1887. 
I wondered what would happen to the organist if all the 
pipes of zine, tin, lead, and wood became alive and con- 
scious and took it into their hard and hollow heads to 
rebel against the player and hurl their tons of weight upon 
him. The organist might know the fright I once had at a 
recital at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It was on a Sun- 
day evening, if I am not mistaken, and a few hours after 
disembarking from the Montreal steamer. My brain was 
still affected by the pitching and rolling of the vessel dur- 
ing a stormy voyage, and when the famous organist, W. 
T. Best, was at his best I thought that the stone walls of 
the concert hall began to sway. For a moment I believed 
the masonry was falling and my last hour had come. The 
motion of the ship was disturbing my brain. St. George’s 
Hall still stands. It is the organist who has slipped from 
the organ seat into the narrow chamber of eternal rest. 
Guilmant has followed him. And so I get a hearing. I 
cannot take my place on the organ benches of La Trinité 
or St. George’s Hall. It would have been sacrilege for me 
to sit beside Best or Guilmant when there was organ 
playing to be done. But my undemonstrative words have 
ten thousand times the length of life in them that all the 
brilliant and bewitching organ tones of Best or Guilmant 
had. They died as fast as they were born— 


Like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm, 


as Robert Burns expresses it. My pen and scrap of paper 
can do a little to perpetuate the names of two great organ- 
ists who fixed the standards in my mind by which I judge 
all other organists. Best had a rhythm that halted at no 
obstacle and relaxed at no simplicity. His hearers heard 
the beating of the pendulum of fate. Absurd as it may 
seem to say so, I was reminded of Best’s organ playing 
when I read an account a few days ago of those ponderous 
British tanks on the battlefields in Flanders, which waddle 
over trenches and mounds without effort and rumble down 
hill without hurrying. 

Guilmant's playing was different. He was a poet, per- 
haps, with more of an ear for beauty and tone color and 
less of an instinct for power. Neither Best nor Guilmant 
had a rival. Saint-Saéns was always less satisfactory to 
me as an organist than as a pianist. He seemed to treat 
the organ as an imitation orchestra rather than as an 
ecclesiastical instrument founded on the rock of solid 
diapason tone. I may be prejudiced in favor of the Eng- 
lish school of organ building and playing. Many English 
organists have told me that my “Meditation” is very 
French in style. I suppose I was under the influence of 


One of his hind hoofs took off my cap but left my’ 
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my teacher, Théodore Dubois, when I wrote it. Its 
French character was made manifest to me when I heard 
Davan Wetton play it in that most English of all English 
institutions, Westminster Abbey. It really seemed quite 
out of place above the tombs of Purcell, Blow, and Croft, 
and Sir William Sterndale Bennett. Those worthy British- 
ers were undisturbed, however, and I cannot flatter myself 
that my imitation French melodies ruffled the spirit of 
that forceful Englishwoman, Queen Elizabeth, whose 
tomb is within earshot of the organ. 

Clarence Eddy will probably recall an amusing little 
accident at one of his recitals on the organ in the Queen's 
Hall, London, about twenty years ago or so. My “Medi- 
tation” was on the program, and Clarence Eddy intended 
to play it according to the. printed registration. But as no 
two organs are never exactly alike, all organists are liable 
to little mishaps from time to time on unfamiliar instru- 
ments. On this occasion a phrase of one of my sup- 
posedly persuasive tones for harmonic flute and vox 
humana was emphatically proclaimed by the solo trumpet. 
Clarence Eddy and I had many a laugh over the 
unexpected improvement. 

If } am wrong in my estimation of Saint-Saéns as an 
organ composer, why is it that so little of Saint-Saéns’ 
organ music is played? I was only a boy when I heard 
Theodore Thomas conduct a performance of. the “Danse 
Macabre,” in which Saint-Saéns has put a great deal of 
orchestral tone color and in which there is not one phrase 
that is suitable for the organ. My Saint-Saéns worship 
began early but I am still an unbeliever in his organ 
scriptures. Nor can I get’ much satisfaction from his 
operas, with the exception of his “Samson et Dalila,” and 
| repeat here what I said nine years ago, in my book on 
“Musical Form,” that “Samson et Dalila” is the greatest 
French opera of the nineteenth century. When Saint- 
Saéns had his “Henry VII1” performed at Covent Garden 
opera house, London, July 14, 1808, I said in my review 
for Musicat Courier that the English public would not 
accept a Bourbon Henry in place of the familiar Tudor 
Henry, and I was right. A few days before the produc- 
tion of “Henry VIII” I was in Covent Garden opera 
house at a performance of “Tristan und Isolde,” with 
Ternina as Isolde. My companion was the late Alberto 
Randegger. During the third act a late comer slipped 
quietly into the vacant seat beside me. Randegger nudged 
me. I looked and saw that the man on my left was 
Saint-Saéns. He watched the stage intently but he held 
a program well in advance of his left eye to shut out the 
view of an active and unrhythmical fan wielded by a 
woman near us. 

A few months later I was in Paris and I heard “Samson 
et Dalila” again at the Opéra. I stayed with my old friend, 
William Blair-Bruce, the Canadian painter, who lived in 
the Boulevard Arago, near the Observatory and the Lion 
de Belfort. We visited the galleries from time to time and 
I profited much from his vast knowledge on all that con- 
cerned painting. We went one December day to the Luxem- 
bourg to see the modern French works there on exhibition. 
“You prefer the Luxembourg to the Louvre for your 
works, I suppose?” said I. He answered with a broad 
smile, well knowing that only artists who have been dead 
ten years are represented in the Louvre collection. I think 
I quoted Lamb’s remark that obituary notices were “those 
columns of unenvied flattery.” But at any rate, Blair- 
Bruce gave me to understand that he was on no great hurry 
to get his paintings hung in the Louvre. 

He told me of his boyhood in Canada, and how a num- 
ber of his schoolmates went to the lake on a Saturday 
afternoon late in September to take a farewell swim before 
the chill of October put an end to water sports. A boy 
of eight, “the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” begged to be allowed to go with them. “Be care- 
ful of Billy,” said the mother to the older boys. They were 
as careful as playing boys usually are. They dived and 
swam and raced up and down the beach while little Billy 
got beyond his depth and suffered his final agony under 
the merciless water within a few yards of his companions. 
When the boys were ready to go home they remembered 
Billy. His coat and trousers and much mended shirt lay 
on the pebbles; but where was Billy? With one accord 
they looked into the lake, and their hearts sank in dismay 
when they saw the vague and whitish outline of something 
in the water. They all took hands and waded into the 
lake. Billy was reverently laid on the sand and the boys 
dressed hurriedly without looking at the staring eyes and 
the blue lips. They decided to let their parents remove the 
body. They were afraid of it—afraid of little Billy only 
because he was cold and silent! So they took up his 
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clothes and started for the widow’s home, meaning to 
break the news gently, They came on tip toe to the gate 
and peered through the window. They saw the kettle 
simmering on the stove, an egg and toast and a piece of 
cake on the table, the lamp alight, and the Sunday shoes 
in the corner, ready for the little sunburnt feet in_ the 
morning. The mother looked anxiously at the clock Then 
the boys decided it was time to break the news They ap- 
proached the door. The woman threw it open when she 
heard footsteps and scanned the white faces before her. 
One of the boys blurted out: “Bill’s drowned; here’s his 
clothes.” And then they ran for home as fast as their 
shaky lags would carry them A neighbor passing the open 
doorway saw the widowed mother unconscious on the floor 
with a little, ragged coat and a crumpled pair of trousers 
in a heap beside her. 

The long years passed. I was traveling from New York 
to Chicago to conduct my “Peggy Machree” for Denis 
O'Sullivan, and I picked up a magazine to while away the 
time. I read that the Canadian painter, William Blair- 
Bruce, had recently died at Paris of arteriosclerosis. 
Among my books I have an illustrated catalogue of the 
Paris Salon of 1884. In it is a picture by Blair-Bruce; an 
old woman with bowed head, leaning on a staff, halts by 
the wayside, while little girls in the distance are romping 
in a ring. It is called “Time Passes.” And still time 
passes. It is now iten years since my old friend was sud- 
denly struck down in 1907. I do not know if any of his 
pictures have reached the Louvre. His sister wrote me 
that a few of them were placed in the art gallery of his 
native Hamilton, Ontario. But most of them were taken 
by his Swedish wife to Stockholm. 

He wanted me to spend a summer with him in Gothland, 
in the Baltic Sea, but meanwhile he set sail for the great 
unknown. 

“Could we live it over again, 

Were it worth the pain? 

Could the passionate past that is fled 
Call back its dead?” 

The author of those lines was once pointed out to me as 
the man who caused Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience” to 
be written. He died at Paris in disgrace—an old man at 
the early age of forty-six—on a dull November day in 1yoo, 
pe name in full was Oscar lingal O’Flahertie Wills 
Wilde. 


Bonnet and the Bus “Highwayman” 





Shortly after Joseph Ronnet arrived in New York last 
winter, he decided to take a ride on a Fifth avenue "bus, 
and see the city. The French organist had just completed 
a decidedly strenuous period of military duty at the Front, 
and he had come to America convinced that so far as 


shooting was concerned his visit would be a quiet one. He 
was somewhat disconcerted, therefore, on mounting the 
’bus and settling comfortably into a seat, to have a military 
looking person come suddenly upon him, and deliberately 
aim: what looked like a bull dog revolver at the organistic 
chest. Accounts of wild Western hold-ups flashed through 
Mr. Bonnet’s mind. His military training had taught him 
that the man with the weapon always had the advantage, 
and that resistance under the circumstances would be fool 
ish. Thereupon, he calmly held up both hands, and said 
not a word, Instead of going through his victim's pockets, 
however, the highwayman simply pointed impatiently at his 
mysterious weapon. The latter, on closer inspection, 
proved to be fitted with a slot whose purpose slowly perco 
lated through Mr. Bonnet's perception, and with an apology 
in his best French—and a sigh of relief which might readily 
be understood in any language—he deposited a dime there 
in, and returned to a contempl: ution of the landscape 


Marie Rappold it in 1 Concert 





Announcement is made that Marie Rappold, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be under the ex- 
clusive management of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
next season. Mme. Rappold again will sing leading roles 
at the Metropolitan Opera, but she will be available 
for concerts and recitals, before, after, and at certain 
times during the opera season. 

Mme. Rappold in undertaking a concert tour again next 
season hardly needs an introduction to the American con 
cert public. For a number of years, in fact ever since sh« 
made her debut in the “Queen of Sheba” at the Opera 
House under Conried’ $ regime, her concert tours have been 
ever gaining in favor. 

Today, according to general authority, she is deservedly 
among both best known and best liked concert singers, to 
which fame she continues to add by the exquisite beauty of 
ler talking machine records. It is said that one of her 
records, “Ave Maria,” has as large a distribution as any 
record. 

Mme. Rappold at present is in Colorado, singing the last 
three engagements of a concert season which has lasted 
from October to now. She will return after completing 
lier tour, to her farm in Sullivan County 


Guiomar Novaes With Boston Symphony 





To the long list of orchestral appearances which Guio 
mar Novaes will fill next season has been added an en- 
gagement for two appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston and one appearance in Philadelphia 
Miss Novaes also will play at a Sunday afternoon concert 
in Symphony Hall, appearing jointly with Jacques Thibaud 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB'S ACTIVITIES 


Will Interest Civic Organizations in Opera; Also Offers 
Deserving Artists Opportunities for 
Public Appearances 





During the coming musical season the National Opera 
Club of America plans to extend its work in the cause of 
opera in two important directions. In one of these, and 
that which is perhaps the more important, the efforts to 
be made will be particularly earnest and will be of a mis- 
sionary character that will not be at all “showy” in pro- 
portion te the actual results. This feature consists in in- 
tcresting the numerous civic bodies throughout the country, 
such as chambers of commerce and other trade organiza- 
tions which have powerful political affiliations, in the mat- 
ter of assisting municipal opera wherever that is possible. 
The second branch of the club’s work will be in the direc- 
tion of aiding artists of real merit who are not in a posi- 
tion to give themselves a creditable public debut by offer- 
ing them a chance to be heard and judged by those whose 
opinion is important to them, without their being put to 
any expense whatever. They will save all fees, all rent of 
auditoriums, etc., and it is hoped will secure from the aid 
of the club all the advantages possible to them if they paid 
every bill out of their own pockets. 

Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and president of 
the National Opera Club, was the principal speaker on the 
topic of municipal music before a convention of Chamber 
of Commerce representatives and other men and women 
interested in civic movements, which was held this month 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. The deiegz tes ‘came from every 
part of the country, the occasion being an annual event. 
The interest of those attending was not centered entirely in 
commercial affairs, but in all subjects that have today, of 
may possess in future, any bearing upon the social life 
of their several communities. 

These organizations are concerned more deeply with the 
question of municipal music than is perhaps generally un- 
derstood, and this facts became apparent when Mme. von 
Klenner delivered her address, What she had to say was 
heard in a flattering silence, until at the end she was the 
recipient of prolonged applause. A general discussion fol- 
lowed. after which Mme. von Klenner met most of the 
delegates in a private gathering, as the latter had signified 
their desire to discuss the subject with a view to obtaining 
the best and quickest results with the least possible waste 
of time and effort. Every one of those present announced 
his intention to work in the interest of municipal music in 
his city or town as soon as he returned home. Thus has 
seed been sown, and when the able character of the 
men composing the convention is considered, it is entirely 
reasonable to expect that this seed will soon develop into 
fruit. 

In the matter of securing a public debut, any manager, 
any singer or instrumental artist who has been well taught 
aud has some share of talent can learn a good deal that 
will be of undoubted advantage by addressing Mme. von 
Klenner. The permanent home of her great club is the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, one of 
the most expensive auditoriums in New York. It is 
equipped with a stage, can accommodate 2,000 and more 
persons, or the actual membership of the National Opera 
Club, and the president sees to it that the artists who ap- 
pear have every aid to success. The audiences include 
usually a large number of other artists, whose favorable 
judgment may be of great helpfulness at some future time. 
There were never so many foreign artists in this country 
as at the present time, and not all of these are finding it at 
all easy to secure their first public appearance, It 1s the 
belief of Mme. von Klenner, also, that there is a large 
number of native Americans who find themselves in very 
much this same position, and she desires, through the Na- 
tional Opera Club, to assist both of these classes. 


Whithorne With the Godowskys 





Emerson Whithorne, the executive editor of the Art Pub- 
lication Society’s “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” 
who has been busy for several months at the headquarters 
of the society in St Louis, has now joined Leopold Godow- 
sky and his family at Lake Placid, N. Y. Mr. Godowsky, 
editor in chief of the “Progressive Series,” and Mr. Whit- 
horne will work together on some new material for the 
Series during the next few weeks. 


Bauer Enthusiastic Over Duo Art Records 

Harold Bauer has been spending a week in New York, 
making Duo Art records, a task in which he has become 
intensely interested. Mr. Bauer devoted hours to work of 
revision and correction, and he has become an enthusiast 
over the mechanics of the device as well as over the 
artistic results. With his head shorn, and himself attired 
in the lightest of sport clothes, many New Yorkers were 
compelled to take a second look before they were sure it 
was actually Mr. Bauer. 

The pianist now has returned to Seal Harbor, Me., where 

he has the same cottage he occupied last summer. 


Circusing Religious Music 





(From the Los Angeles Graphic, July 21, 1917.) 

It is hard lines for a musician to be called on to perform 
in a circus ring, yet that is almost what will happen in Los 
Angeles this fall, According to the best accounts, “Billy 
Sunday is a ae of the sawdust variety, who will 
draw large audiences b his vocal and physical capers. 

Many musicians will be importuned to lend their aid and 
voices to his performances. Some of them will be forced 
into this by their connection with church choirs, where the 
pastors are boosting the Sunday stunt. 

While the gospel hymn dose may be be rather nauseous to 
them, these musicians may be forced to swallow it. So do 
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not label them trashy in their preferences if you see them 
in the Sunday choir, conducting, playing or singing. Maybe 
they can not help themselves. 


Marie Morrisey Rusticating 





Marie Morrisey is leading “the simple life’ at Howells, 
up in picturesque Orange County, N. Y., and enjoying 
every minute of the time. Until August 1, when her 
teacher, Dudley Buck, Mrs« Buck and her accompanist, 
Elsie Cowen, arrived and she began work in earnest, Miss 
Morrisey “loafed.” That is according to her own declara- 
tion, but one is inclined to be somewhat suspicious, con- 
sidering that she has a piano in her own room. 


New Songs for Cecil Fanning 





The poems of Cecil Fanning, the poet-singer, make a 
strong appeal to song writers, and many of the leading 
writers of America have set Fanning lyrics to music. The’ 
latest composer to use Cecil Fanning’s poems is Lucille 
Crews (Mrs. Charles H. Marsh), of Los Angeles. Miss 
Crews has just completed a set of three songs especially 
for Mr. Fanning’s use. They are: “Always,” “Fulfillment” 
and the celebrated “Bend in the Road,” from “L'Amour 
Irlandais.” Mr, Fanning will use these songs as a complete 
group on his newest program for next season. 


“Thunderbird” at Chautauqua 





Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new suite, “Thunderbird,” 
was played by the Russian Symphony Orchestra last week 
in Chautauqua, N. Y., and scored a resounding success. 
The Chautauqua Daily Says: “This suite of three parts, 
based on Indian themes originally and cleverly used, and 
orchestrated with fine mastery of instrumentation, is a 
credit to American music. An encore was demanded by 
the audience.” 
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OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 





St. Louis, Mo., July 24, 1917. 

- Tonio’s prologue, sung in the dusk of a summer’s night, 
was the wand which stilled the crowd that had assembled 
Monday night to hear “Pagliacci” at the Municipal Theatre. 
The spell of Italian peasantry at play was vividly cast by 
the opening of the first act, when, heralded by the joyous 
shouts of the holiday crowd, across the bridge came the 
itinerant troupe with Nedda enthroned on a picturesque 
happily-bobbing little cart drawn by a very dignified white 
donkey whose dignity was somewhat betrayed by an occa- 
sional wicked wag of the ear which suggested a passing 
wish to start something. 

Francesca Peralta was a very dashing Nedda who held 
Tonio’s, Beppe’s, Silvio’s and Canio’s heartstrings in her 
hand to play with as she chose. Her voice, splendid in 
range and quality, was heard to decided advantage in this 
role. Her duet with Silvio, sung by Davide Silva, was 
especially telling. 


One would have to go far to find a scene that would # 
surpass the moonlit loveliness of the picture revealed when’ 









AT THE ST. LOUIS OUT- 
DOOR THEATRE. 


Left, Francesca Peralta as 
Nedda. Below, a scene from 
“Pagliacci,” 





Nature’s curtain of darkness was lifted on the second act. 
The quaint little “teatro” which oecupied the center of the 
large stage was flanked on either side by the chorus, ef- 
fectively disposed in a semi-circle. Two scenic features 
which contributed forcefully to the beauty of the setting 
were a V-shaped string of vari-colored lanterns leading to 
the teatro and the little stone church, softly illuminated in 
the distant green of the trees. 

The closing duo between Nedda and Canio was put on 
with high dramatic effect. Much may be said of Forest 
Lamont’s interpretation of Canio. His singing of it was 
exceptionally good, and from a standpoint of acting it was 
so far superior to anything that has been seen here recently 
that comparison is unnecessary. Suffice it to say that the 
very sincere burst of applause which greeted his heart- 
broken solo in the first act was entirely deserved. 

The cast was interesting throughout: 


Madde ....< cin.vint candssactiseweSercdlenes ¢ 0.06065 Francesca Peralta 
9 I EH OS Se EER SR ane Forest Lamont 
TOME oo ccnndchocgianng t.csee vise (bamves ess aneke Roberto Viglione 
BND ocd ds ke bkss0 0640 056.60 2 CoA bpd er) 0 tap bbpenees Davide Silva 
DONS 6 ce ccivdé wobNiseeneceees Dombae ev ork bo epee Ernesto Giaccone 
Musical Director ..... ; Ub akvseke bel ee beanie Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
Dente WCC: iss oske Seso> 0 pd baeeessoteeven Armando F. Agnini 


Following “I Pagliacci,” the baton, put down by Fulginz‘o 
Guerrieri, was taken up by by M. Scuri, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, who opened his program with an inter- 
mezzo of his own. It proyed colorful and interesting in 
its decided characteristic Spanish rhythms. 

Mme. Zanini and M. Bonfiglio, from the Metrolpolitan, 
danced a Bolero which eventually included the entire corps 
de ballet. A great deal of credit must be given to the 
local girls who made up this ballet. Many comments on 
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their skill and spirit were heard, At the time, and look- 
ing back, one cannot see where the costumes and color 
scheme could have been improved. They were exquisite. 

It was a beautiful picture set in a rare frame. If there 
is anywhere a more perfect place to stage a ballet, the 
writer’s fervent wish is that he may some time get there, 
but if he does not, he shall not be bereft, for this cannot be 
far from the idea which lurked in the brain of the man 
who first saw ballets. He only dreamed ‘his dream— 
we saw it. 


Carolyn Beebe at Work and Play 


Carolyn Beebe spent the month of July at Westfield, N. 
There were so many concerts pending and she was so 
busy with work in connection with the New York Chamber 
Music Society, of which she is director, that she was com- 
pelled to make frequent visits to her studios at Steinway 
Hall, N. Y. Later she is to spend a few weeks of com- 


«plete rest in New England. 


The Art Society of Pittsburgh has engaged the New 


ef ork Chamber Music Society to open its season for 1917- 


e with a concert, which is scheduled to take place on Fri- 

lay, October 12. The society has also been engaged to 
appear on December 8 for the Women’s League of Dan- 
bury, Conn. 
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Arthur Shattuck Gives Up Yachting for Teaching 


Arthur Shattuck, the well known pianist and yachtsman, 
will spend the summer at his home in Neenah, Wis. In- 
stead of cruising in his yacht Mignon, according to his 
wont, he will devote one day a week to teaching a class of 
pupils that have come to him from various parts of the 
country. The Mignon is a power cruiser carrying a crew 
of five, and is one of the trimmest boats of the kind on the 
Great Lakes. It has been given over to Uncle Sam to do 
scout duty along the coast and placed in readiness to re 
spond to instant call. Mr. Shattuck has given up all right 
te its use until after the war. 


Musicians’ Club Summer Announcement 





The Musicians’ Club of New York has sent to the 
Mustcar. Courter the following announcement of its sum 
mer activities: 


Benefit Concert.—A big benefit club concert by eminent artists 
will be given at Aeolian Hall, Saturday, October 6, tor; Full 
details early in September. Comfort League.—The ladies of the 
Army and Navy Comfort League are busy every Tuesday and 
Friday in the club rooms, and need recruits—<irop in and give 
them a hand at this splendid service. Club Bulletin.—A monthly 
bulletin will be issued beginning November, announcing a list 
of events which will surely take place as scheduled 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


“One of the great symphony orchestras of the country.”—Los Angeles Examiner 
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Genevieve Vix, the celebrated artist from the Opéra is one of 
the most satisfying artists we have ever seen. She showed herself to be not ex- 
clusively a fine singer, but also an unsurpassed actress.—Lucha, Barcelona. 








Vix gave anew full proof of her talent and grace, both 
as an actress and singer. Her rendition of the aria in the third act was ad- 
calling forth an ovation. Louise, as incarnated by this excellent 
Vanguardia, Barcelona, 


Louise, Mlle 


mirable, 
artist, conquered all 





\n artist of the very first rank is requived for the interpretatiin of 
Louise, and Genevieve Vix left nothing to be desired. She was marvelous 
both as singer and actress and sustained an increased interest from moment 
The ovation which she won at the final moment was one of those 
El Dia, Barcelona. 


|} to moment, 
long remembered in the life of an artist. 
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MAX PILZER, 
The gifted violinist, who will be heard in concert again this coming 
season, is shown in the above snapshot resting for a moment dur- 


ing a summer outing. Of his playing the New York Sun declared 
that “He displayed a tone of clean and penetrating quality, smooth, 
even and ingratiating. In the adagios, he showed much repose and 
suavity of style. In the allegros, his playing was characterized by 
incisiveness, strongly marked rhythm and virtuosity of bowing.” 


Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





Mrs. William Carrington, known to music lovers as 
Margaret Huston, with Frank Bibb as accompanist, was 
heard in a recital of rare quality on the evening of July 
2 at the Potter Theatre. The occasion was a benefit for 
the Fontainebleau hospitals. The entire box office receipts 
were sent to France, and Mrs. Carrington bore all the ex- 
pense. The program, attractive and satisfying, was made 
vp of songs by Poldowski, Debussy, Szulc, and some 
charming English and Irish songs. Harry Brainard’s “The 
Blackbird” was sung, with the composer accompanying. 
The last number, Mr. Bibb’s “A Rondel of Spring,” radi- 
ates the joy the composer expresses in his compositions and 
in his playing. Mr. Bibb also played a group of four piano 
numbers sympathetically, one of which was a Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns “Caprice.” 

Gesena Koch has written a “Battle Prayer” of power 
(dedicated to the nation), which she has set to music. Miss 
Koch lived for many years in Santa Barbara, and has 
composed songs and lullabies of high order. She is at her 
former home in Minneapolis. 

At one of the recent programs at the High School Wal- 
ter Hastings Olney, baritone, of Los Angeles, was soloist, 
with Abbie Norton Jamieson, of the same city, as accom- 
panist. Mr. Olney’s numbers included De Koven’s setting 
to Kipling’s “Recessional,” an aria from “Elijah,” Hop- 
kins’ “Japanese Legend,” Mrs. Jamieson’s setting of a 
prayer by Tagore, and an arrangement of Couchois’ 
“Passion Play.” 


Behymer a Militarist 





It transpires that L. E. Behymer, the noted Los Angeles 
impresario is to contribute his son Glen to the United 
States Army, unless he is exempted. Also, Dr. Earl Moody, 
who was to have been married to Mr. and Mrs. Behymer’s 
daughter Elsie about Christmas time, has joined a hos- 
pital unit and has been given the rank of lieutenant and at- 
tached to the Field Hospital Service. He goes into camp 
August 5, and probably will be on the water by the mid- 
die of September. Although it is summer, Mr. Behymer 
has been very busy with his plans for the coming season, 
and also with the arrangement of a big memorial program, 
which, together with Guy Price and Gilbert Brown, was 
given recently at the Mason Opera House, Los Angeles, 
for the benefit of the destitute widow and family of Mait- 
land Davies, the theatrical and musical critic of the Morn- 
ing Tribune and the Evening Express in that city. The 
program was a very remarkable one, including Douglas 
Fairbanks, Thomas Jefferson, Dainty Marie, Elsa Ruegger, 
Charlie Chaplin, Blanche Ring, Julian Eltinge, Kathleen 
Clifford, Tyrone Power, Richard Ordynski, Charles Win- 
ninger, Jack Gardner and Leo Carrillo. 











HAROLD BAUER 


Recognized the world 
over as one of the very 
great pianists of all 
times, writes concern- 
ing the 














Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Gentlemen :—It gives me 
keen pleasure to testify 
once more to the excellence 
of your pianos. The instru- 
ments | have used this year 
not only represent the most 
perfect examples of the 
piano maker's art, but fulfil 
every-imaginable require- 
ment from the point of 
view of both pianist and 
audience, and are the most 
superbly beautiful instru- 


ments that | know. 


(Signed) 
HAROLD BAUER. 





























COURIER 


MUSICAL 


rHiS PICTURE SHOWS EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD BEING GREETED WITH THE “PERFIELD SALUTE” BY AN 
ADVANCED CLASS AT HER SUMMER SCHOOL IN CHICAGO. 





Community Concert at Peterborough, N. H. 


lhe little town of Peterborough has been the scene of 

ma unique and memorable entertainments, both on the 
aweant stage and in the old Town Hall, and doubtless will 
be again; but for simple dignity and impressiveness the 
concert given in the Union Congregational Church on 
luesday night, July 24, probably never will be surpassed in 
the litth New Hampshire town 

lhe National Red Cross Society benefited from the pro- 
ceeds, and all forces of the community were united in 
working for the cause 

Mrs. Arthur Smith, the indefatigable chairman, had en- 
listed the aid of Arthur Nevin, who is working at the 
MacDowell colony, and of Mrs. Edward MacDowell and 
the MacDowell Choral Club, who together arranged a pro- 
gram of artistic distinction and of unusual popular inter- 
cst, a combination not often nor easily obtained. 

Mrs. Elmer Pierce, of Gardner, Mass., whose excellent 
accompanying contributed much to the success of the entire 
evening, opened the program with an organ solo, 

Mrs. MacDowell played two groups of MacDowell num- 
bers, prefacing each number with a word of explanation 
is to the time, place and occasion of its writing. This de- 
lightful touch of informality brought the audience into 
sympathetic relation with the pianist immediately, and 

lded a note of personal interest to the compositions 
of the man who was beloved as a friend and neighbor, as 
well as honored, in the town where so much of his best 
work was done 

Che prelude written when he was eighteen recalled the 
debt MacDowell owed to the French Government for his 
splendid technical equipment, obtained through winning a 
cholarship at the Paris Conservatoire over 300 competi- 
tor This debt MacDowell splendidly repaid to France 
and to the world, “The Water Lily,” “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
“Witches’ Dance,” “The Eagle,” “Shadow Dance,” “1620,” 
“March Wind” and “Br’er Rabbit” followed, all played 
with the thorough musicianship that characterizes Mrs. 
MacDowell’s every note. The exquisite singing tone, the 
unbroken rhythm, the color and brilliancy that have 
aroused such enthusiasm in audiences all over this coun- 
iry and Canada, were never more marked than in Mrs. 
MacDowell's playing on Tuesday night. Her audience was 
held in rapt attention, rising to wild enthusiasm at the 

} . 

lt was a distinct artistic triumph so to capture the Peter- 
Lorough audience, to whom her playing was a revelation, 
fer in Peterborough Mrs, MacDowell has consistently sunk 
the artist in the practical woman upon whom the burden of 
endless detail rests in the active managentent of the Memo- 


rial Colony 

After Prof. Arthur Nevin had wielded the baton for 
ten minutes, it was easy to understand why the State of 
l.ansas is in constant danger of losing its musical director. 
Any community that can resist Mr. Nevin’s beguiling lead- 
ership is beyond musical salvation 


For three years Professor Nevin has directed the Mac- 
Dowell Choral Club during the summer months, and the 
splendid results were shown in the way the chorus re- 
sponded to the call and sang with precision, sharp attack 
and delicate phrasing the three numbers which were their 
contribution 

Then Mr. Nevin turned the concert into a community 
“Sing,” and in a few moments had the entire audience 
under his control. From gallery to choir loft the old, 
familiar songs echoed with more and more vim until, as 


Mr. Nevin laid down the baton, there were calls for an- 
other and still another of the old favorites, and the planned 
program was lengthened out to include “Old Black Joe,” 
“The Soldier’s Farewell,” “Annie Laurie,” “Santa Lucia,” 
and other simple melodies in which old and young could 
join, 

Loath to leave, the audience was brought to its feet by 
the stirring strains of “The Star Spangled Banner,’ and left 
the hall with never to be forgotten musical and communal 
memories E. W 


Franko Praises Kunwald 





Most generous praise for the musicians of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra (which Nahan Franko led in a series 
of concerts recently at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens), 
and, for Dr. Ernst Kunwald in particular, was expressed 
by Mr. Franko to Cincinnati newspaper men before he left 
that city in order to return to his home in New York. 


A dinner was given to Mr. Franko by K. L. Roberts, the 
orchestral manager, on behalf of the. musicians, and a sil- 
ver loving cup was presented to the Faro | director. 
He was also entertained at dinner by Dr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Holmes. Mr. Franke, in his remarks about Dr. Kunwald 
and his splendid orchestra, said the following: 


It was the visit last winter of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra to New York which awakened my enthusiasm. After hearing 
the orchestra there, I said to myself: “This is a body of musicians 
I would enjoy directing.”” So, when the opportunity came to me to 
direct them with the summer concerts here, I was glad to accept. 
Nor have I been disappointed. The musicians have been wonder- 
fully well trained and too much praise for this can not be given 
to your distinguished symphony leader, Ernst Kunwald. To 
perfect, as he has, such a wonderful organization of symphony 
musicians, is a big accomplishment, which should be appreciated 
by Cincinnati generally as it is by all musicians and particularly 
by orchestra leaders who realize what it means. 


Successful Fulton Pupil 





Wilma Huff, one of Pittsburgh’s younger contraltos, is 
rapidly coming to the fore, as may be judged from the 
number and importance of the engagements which she 
filled last season. In Pennsylvania alone she appeared: 
November to, Pittsburgh; November 13, Big Run; Novem- 
ber 14. Ridgeway; November 15, Nanty Glo; November 
16, Wilkinsburg; November 21, Pitcairn; November 22, 
Portage; November 24, Mars; November 25, Sandy Lake; 
November 28, McKees Rocks; November 30, Shippens- 
ville; December 1, New Brighton; December 5, Pittsburgh ; 
December 18, Dravosburg; January 30, Donora; February 
3, Washington; February 12, Dubois; February 13, Shef- 
field; February 14, Kelletville; February 16, Karns City; 
March 20, Pittsburgh; April 21, Pittsburgh; April 22, New 
Kensington; April 23, McDonald; May 1, Pittsburgh; 
May 7. Moon Run: May 8, Leechburg; May 11, California ; 
May 18, Pittsburgh; June 17, Pittsburgh. Twenty-three of 
these dates were filled with the Manhattan Quintet, an 
organization composed of five talented young women. 

Miss Huff's voice is a deep rich contralto and she has 
for the past four years been a pupil of Zoe Fulton, the 
well known Pittsburgh artist 








“Buffera d’Amore” is the name of a new one act Italian 
opera to be given at the summer season of the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome. Edoardo Poggi, of Genoa, did the music. 
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“TALKS TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS” 





Extracts From One ofthe Talks, by Lionel Levinson- 
Sinclair 
4 conveingee 


In the time possible for this talk J] shall be hardly more 
than able to outline a sketchy generalization of some of 
the salient features of the way in which I believe musical 
perception and appreciation should be imparted, and by 
means of which, I conscientiously claim, many years of un- 
necessary drudgery are saved the child, while preserving 
the ideal toward which so many valiantly set forth and so 
large a percentage fail to attain. 

My earnest research in the art of piano playing has re- 
sulted in evolving a method, or, I should say more rightly, 
ratifying certain convictions born of thoughtful observa- 
tion and patient experiment. It is a mere truism ‘'.4: 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” but certain of the ele- 
ments my consciousness has cognized through open minded, 
sincere research, amount to little short of discovery; at 
least they are independent of, and untrammeled by, musi- 
cal pedantry. Stereotyped methods, lke most ready made 
clothes, allow for little individuality: by the time they are 
altered or entirely remade, their original principle is so 
attenuated that they seldom can be measured by their ad- 
vertised “talking points.” 

Individualism must be zealously guarded in musical ex- 
pression, and individuality constantly studied and reckoned 
with, but this must not be allowed to develop an ingrowing, 
limited, selfness of expression, It is right here I want to 
say that music must come to be regarded as a supreme 
act of giving, if it is to reap the full import of its trans- 
cendental message; music is not, and never can be a selfish 
acguirement; it must give, give, give, with such high sin- 
cerity of purpose, such strength of insistence, born of 
faith in itself as an answer to a world heart need, that its 
faintest echoes will awake, not merely interest, but a puls- 
ing, living and spontaneous response. Because of this 
need to realize the spiritual import of music as a melliflu- 
ous interchange, dependent quite as much on receptivity 
as upon the ability to impart, I am strongly convinced that 
with individual teaching should be harnessed a series of 
class instruction, musical talks, and an appreciation of the 
allied arts (which to my mind are all “arts”). Study has 
further convinced me that music is almost incredibly co- 
ordinated with the arts of painting, sculpture, and poetry; 
and that an appreciation of the concept of these, in color, 
form and cadence, is essential to the full rounded culmina- 
tion in musical expression. 

The adult, filled with preconceived opinions, is skeptical 
of any who would lead him “into green pastures,” but 
the child, unhampered by dogma, knowing only that “his 
soul must needs sing,” is sensitive to every element that 
awakens his emotions, eager for what attracts eye, ear, and 
delicate responsive sense, and so the co-refation or subtle 
shading in color wonder can be made his own, the rounded 
form of conscious moulding will imbue him with a desire 
to build, the cadence of beautiful words beautifully spoken, 
can be so simply translated to him as having been “beau- 
tifully thought ;” for the keynote to super-music is that it 
should be “beautifully thought.” 

Experience shows that children object to technics, and 
I am not so sure that their natural revulsion is not justified, 
and moreover a spontaneous rebiike to our brainless at- 
tempt to assign them the role of “cog” in a relentless (and 
to them meaningless) wheel of the machine system. Con- 
structive or thought provoking work, so it stimulates their 
imaginative powers, children willingly give; witness how 
they will slave to produce some handicraft when allowed a 
certain latitude for creativeness. Whenever simpler, more 
perfected ways can be shown thei, and their choice left 
free to their reasoning powers, they eagerly make them 
their own; but fault finding, impatient intolerance of their 
well intentioned, even if misguided efforts, produces a 
stubborn reaction which soon engenders the elements of 
dislike, and it may take years to undo the mischief. 

Modern musical idiom has a strong appeal foy children, 
and I hold that it is because it is actually a younger music, 
more primitive, with the same primal reaction that is no- 
ticeable in ultra-modernism of the corelative arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and poetry. This freer (even cruder) realm 
tends, because of its diversity of interpretation, to give 
back to musical expression its rightful place as a creative, 
rather than an inmmtative, art, without in any way under- 
estimating the inestimable value cf the fine flower of per- 
fected art as unfolded by the great masters. 


I predict the time when the principle of music will be 
generally recognized as the metaphysical element it most 
surely is. 

The emotional desire to express music, which is the first 
impression of the child, is invaluable, and should point our 
way clearly; at this period the cultivation of a beautiful, 
rich, round, sonorous tone should be the first consideration, 
because it naturally co-ordinates with the desires of the 
child; not, as is usually the topsy-turvy sequence insistence 
first upon soul killing, tendon breaking finger exercises. 
Let me hasten to say that I am not oblivious to the neces- 
sity for cultivating “finger independence,” but feel that 
emphasis has hitherto been placed upon that acquisition at 
quite the wrong stage of development. It is much the 
more normal procedure to guide the desires (which are 
basic) into an unfoldment of an intellectual perception 
than attempt to engraft an intellectual dogma (which is 
purely an acquirement) upon a consciousness wholly emo- 
tienal; why put the cart so obviously before the horse? 

The artist-teacher must insist on con- 





straining himself into first becoming a 
patient guide; from every child he must 
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